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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

In reply to inquiries, we would say that the FARMER 
will be sent to all subecribers until a discontinuance is 
ordered. The date to which payment is made is given 

neach paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain 
for himself the time when his subscription ends. 
We would also state that our lowest and only terms are 
given on our third page. We have no Club Terms, 
We have fixed our rates as low as the times will allow, 
and we give our readers their full money’s worth. 


aeBSee Third Page for Terms, &c..69 

Subscri>«rs will observe the date on the label 
with which their papers are addressed. The date is the 
time to which the subscription is paid. When a new 
payment is made, this date will be immediately 
altered, so that the label is a constant receipt te 
fall for the time which the subscriber has paid. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates wiD 
please notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 
easily corrected when pointed out soon after their 
occurrence. 





Fai * I 
itortal, 
RECLAIMING OLD PASTURES. 
Will you or some of your readers tell me the 
best way to reclaim old pastures without putting 
on manure? I know of one of twenty-five acres 
that is run over with June grass, which has 
killed out the timothy andclover. This grass, as 
as you know, is almost worthless for feed, as noth- 
ing willeatit. This pasture can be ploughed, but 
is so high that it is impracticable to draw manure 
upon it. Let us hear from you on this very im- 
portant question, and oblige an INQUIRER. 
The above letter, received from a Vermont 
subscriber, is, in spirit, quite unlike another 
lying before us, which charges us with being a 
‘newspaper farmer,” and, accordingly, not 
jualified to advise practical farmers in the de- 
tails of farm work. Of course, the writer 
never visited Pine Hedge Farm, or he would 
not have conceived the idea that our farming 
is all done on paper and in a city printing 
and yet we may, perhaps, plead guilty 
to being a newspaper farmer, in a certain 
We have certainly tried a great man} 
experiments within the past few years which 
never would have been tried, had we not hoped, 
thereby, to be better able to answer the vari- 
us newspaper inquiries of our readers. 


olice ; 


sense. 


Those who have visited our farm, as well as 
those who have read the New ENGLAND Far- 
MER with care, for the past few years, will re- 
member that we have had very little experi 
ence with pastures for cattle. Twenty-five 
head of cattle are being kept here the year 
through, and yet there are less than six acres 
Soiling has 
been a necessity, and we have believed in the 
Pasturing 
is expensive and wasteful of both food and 
especially where but one kind of 
We have, therefore, endeav- 
ored to become independent of pastures for 


of pasturing on the premises. 
system as a principle to work by. 


fertility, 
stock is kept. 


keeping stock, and yet with calves and young 
growing animals it would seem very desirable 
to have a few acres of good pasture for them 
to roam over during a portion of the summer. 
[he whole subject of pastures is in a peculiar 
condition in this country. Many of our old 
pastures have been cleared up trom the forest, 
and have cost little beside the labor of clear- 
ing and burning. Pasture feed is very low in 
price in the New England market, compared to 
the same amount of keeping on hay and corn 
meal. 

Farmers too often feel that pasture grass 
costs nothing, and they accordingly base their 
estimates of the cost of a pound of butter, a 
juart of milk, or a quarter of beef upon false 
premises. If our New England pastures are 
growing poorer and poorer every year, as we 
suppose they have been, then the time cannot 
be very far distant when it must cost more to 
produce milk and meat than it has done in the 
It is avery simple thing to reclaim a pas- 
ture; it may be done in several ways, but the 
important question is, can it be done at an 
outlay that will warrant the undertaking? In 
other words, will it pay to bring up a run- 
down pasture ? 

In this vicinity the nominal price for pastur- 
ing a cow in summer is fifty cents per week, 


past 


and other stock in proportion, although, ip 
fact, very little pasturing is hired except for 
Fifty cents per week is seven 
cents per day. Now, an average cow will 
onsume from twenty to thirty pounds of good 
hay per day, or its equivalent, costing about 
one cent per pound. This makes the cost of 
keeping a cow three or four times as much as 
if pastured at filty cents per week. The profit 
of improving a pasture will depend, then, very 
much upon what figures are used to represent 
the value of a week’s ration for a cow. 

We presume ‘‘Inquirer,” when asking how 

to reclaim a pasture without manure, means 
animal manure, for it would be folly to ex- 
pect that a run-out field can be made rich and 
productive without putting on something to 
enrich it. If this is the meaning of the in- 
quiry, then it is easy to advise the use of 
chemical or commercial manures, which are so 
concentrated that the cost of hauling will be 
merely nominal. One horse will draw enough 
nitrate of soda up a pretty steep hill, at a sin- 
gle load, to cause a good pasture to produce 
several tons of cured hay. But it is necessary 
to success that the pasture should contain 
plenty of plants of such varieties as will pro- 
duce good pasture grass. If the best grasses 
have been all killed out, it would be folly to 
apply any kind of manure without sowing seed 
at the same time. ‘‘Inquirer” is, undoubt- 
edly, in error concerning the character of 
June grass, and probably has in mind some 
inferior species which also blooms during the 
month of June. The June grass of the books, 
Poa pratensis, called, also, Kentucky blue 
grass, common spear grass, and in some locali- 
ties green meadow grass, is one of the best, and 
we are inclined to say the very best, pasture 
grasses grown. It can hardly be said to kill 
out timothy and clover, but takes the place 
of these grasses when from any cause they de- 
cline. It spreads from the root and increases 
from seeds which, being ripened early in the 
season, are self sown, which fact accounts for 
the universal diffusion of this grass in all our 
fields and pastures. The grass alluded to by 
our correspondent must be an entirely differ- 
ent species, perhaps the ‘‘white top” of East- 
ern Massachusetts, danthonia spicata, an al- 
most worthless grass, growing in cold, sour 
soils. 

To answer the question direct, we should 
say plough the pasture, cultivate it occasion- 
ally until the turf is rotten, and the whole 
surface light and mellow, then apply the best 
commercial fertilizer within your knowledge, 
and sow plenty of grass seed at the same time. 
If the work is commenced this fall, it should 
be ready to re-seed by the first of August of 
next summer. Another way would be to 
plough immediately, and after cultivating and 
applying fertilizers, sow the seed this fall with 
about one bushel of winter rye per acre. The 
rye would give good feed early next spring, 
and, if not turned into too early, the grass 
would not be seriously injured by feeding. 
Still another way would be to get the ground 
as pear ready this fall as practicable, then sow 
grass seed and winter rye next spring. Rye 
sown in spring will yield constant feed all 
through the summer, and sometimes will even 
live over to the second year. 


young stock. 


In seeding land for pasture, the two grasses 
named by “Inquirer,” timothy and clover, 
| are among the poorest one could select for 

that purpose. They are both excellent for 
mowing fields, but are too short lived for pas- 
ture, except, for the first one or two years. 
Orchard grass, Kentucky blue grass, redtop 
and Rhode Island bent are all far better grass- 
es for permanent] pasture. There arg, also 
many other species recommended, but we 
have had too little experience with them to 
speak of their qualities with confidence. 
While discussing the pasture question we may 
be only proving our faith by our works when 
we state that, during the past summer, we have 
applied to a six-acre pasture seventy dollars 
worth of the Stockbridge topdressing fertil- 
izer at two applications, the first in May and 
the other in July, Our aim is to improve the 
pasture and increase the feed without incur- 
ring the expense of ploughing and re-seeding, 
and thus far the experiment bids fair to prove 
successful, so far as the improvement of the 
sod is concerned. The valuable grasses which 
last year looked quite scattering, have thick- 
ened up till the turf is now comparativel) 
close over alarge portion of the surface. If 
the turf, by these two applications, can be re- 
stored so that a light annual dressing herefter 
will keep up the fertility of the soil, the ex- 
periment must be pronounced a complete suc- 
cess, as the expense for fertilizers, large as it 
may seem compared to the value of feed pro- 
duced this year, is quite insignificant when 
compared with the greater outlay that would 
have been incurred had the six acres been 
ploughed, manured, and re-seeded by the 
usual method in farm practice. Without hav- 
ing gone very carefully into the details and 
figures to prove our position, we are ye! 
strongly of the opinion that there is no meth 
od of keeping a dairy cow so well and so 
cheaply as by the soiling system, judiciously 
followed, provided one pays for the keeping 
of his cows. Ifthey roam over acres which 
have been inherited, and which we are shame- 
fully robbing of their fertility, the case is dif- 
ferent, but if we must buy our land with mon 
ey earned, and would keep up its present con- 
dition, there can be but little doubt that a 
little land well farmed will keep an animal 
cheaper, when everything is taken into ac- 
count, than large pastures which are treated 
in the usual way, under-fed in June and over- 
led all the rest of the season. We have re- 
plied to ‘‘Inquirer” somewhat at length, be- 
cause the subject is a very important one, but 
we hope that many readers of the FaRMEK 
will give ‘‘Inquirer” the benefit of their ex- 
perience in reclaiming pastures that are to: 
far off to improve by carting on barnyard ma- 
nure. 





WHAT TO DO WITH THE WHEAT 
FIELD. 


The following letter has been received from 
a farmer at Peru, Clinton Co., N. Y.:— 


Mr. Epitor :—Being a reader of the New Eno- 
LAND Farmer, I take the liberty toask your ad- 
vice in regard to a certain field of mine, containing 
twelve acres. I sowed it to wheat iast spring and 
seeded to timothy and clover. The seed came u; 
and looked well until about the Ist of July, whe: 
we had a very hot, dry spell which entirely kille« 
the young grass and very much injured the whea: 
crop. Now, I wish to know what you would do i! 
it were yourcase. Wonld it be best to sow Win- 

‘ est - , A 
or chow, next cpeine Phe tandeae if nue Bolle 
tion and rather light soil, some parts quite grav 
elly. At what time should rye be sown, and how 
much seed per acre? 


Remarks :—It must be remembered that a 
system of agriculture which is adapted to one 
locality may be entirely impracticable in other 
localities. ‘‘Subscriber’s” wheatfield lies in 
one of the most northern counties of New 
York State, very near the Canada line, in a 
section of country where grain-raising has fo: 
years been considered one of the most profita- 
ble branches of agriculture. In grain dis- 
tricts, hay is often considered of secondary 
importance. The income of the farm comes 
chiefly from the sale of corn, wheat, oats or rye. 
Cattle are kept to consume the surplus straw, 
the feed in the pastures, and to supply the 
family with milk, butter and meat, but as 
there is little income looked for in this direc- 
tion, the animals and their food are often badly 
neglected. 

In dairy and grazing districts the animals 
and their food are of the first importance in 
the farmer’s estimation. This is the case here 
in Eastern Massachusetts, and the conditions 
under which two farmers live, the one in 
Clinton County, N. Y., and the other in Nor- 
folk County, Mass., are so unlike that it is 
not improbable that a system applicable to one 
locality might not be practicable in the other. 
Here in Norfolk County, to secure grass and 
hay, or good forage for cattle, is considered 
of the first importance. Hay is valued much 
higher now, compared with grain crops, than in 
years past. It was formerly the universal cus- 
tom here, as it probably is now in Clinton 
County, to sow grass seed only in connection 
with a grain crop, and failure to obtain a good 
‘‘eatch” was of common occurrence, as it al- 
ways must be where the two are sown togeth- 
er. It would seem to us that all farmers 
should abandon this old practice of sowing 
grass seed with grain, but when we remember 
the surrounding conditions peculiar to certain 
localities, we are disposed to show charity to 
those whose systems differ so widely from our 
own. Yet agricultural principles are the 
same everywhere. Two plants, the one strong 
and the other weak, cannot be grown together 
with equal advantages. The stronger will 
overpower the weaker in every case, especial- 
ly if there is any struggle required for exist- 
ence. 

Grass and spring grain may be sown to- 
gether on moist and tolerably good land with 
reasonable hope of obtaining a crop of each, 
provided there is fertility and moisture enough 
in the soil at all times to supply the wants of 
both. But if a drought prevails, the grain, 
with its stronger habits of growth, will surely 
take the lion’s share. Spring wheat, barley and 
oats are annuals. Grass isa perennial. The 
former matures in a very few weeks, if sown at 
the proper season. Grass, self sown, rarely 
comes to perfection the same year. It is of 
slow, feeble growth for several weeks or 
months during its early life. For that reason 
and from the fact that it is a leading crop with 
us, we aim to give it the very best chance pos- 
sible. Instead of sowing the seed with other 
strong-growing plants we would give it the 
field all to itself. 

If this twelve acre wheat field were our own, 
we should have ploughed it as soon as the 
wheat was harvested, and after manuring it 
fairly, should have sowed it about the first of 
August to grass seed, using a good proportion 
of clover in the mixture. In this way we 
should have felt very sure of a good crop of 
hay next year. We have a field of two acres 
that was sown to grass seed alone on the third 
of August, 1877, which produced a good crop 
of hay last fall and has been cut twice already 
this season; first, on the 12th day of June, 
and again the first of August. : 

Success with grass seed sown with grain is 
so very uncertain in this locality and the hay 
crop 60 valuable that we have entirely abandon- 
ed the old practice of seeding land with grass 
and grain crops at the same time, preferring 
to replough and sow the grass seed after the 
grain crops are harvested. If the land is rich 
and the weather is favorable, grass sown in 
the spring with grain will sometimes grow 80 
large as to be in the way of cutting the grain. 
It is also in the way of threshing. Here in 
Eastern Massachusetts many farmers grow 
oats and barley only for the fodder, and sown 





the seed so thickly that grass would stand lit- 
tle chance in the same field. 

There is one crop we can grow with grass 
successfully, and that is winter rye sown rath- 
er late in the fall and cut green for hay the 
following May or early in June. In this case 
the rye crop is off the ground so early in 
the season, and while the weather is yet cool, 
that the grass is injured very little indeed. 
In fact, the rye may be a positive help, 
by protecting the grass in the winter sea- 
son. If you have any use for rye hay, you can 
sow your wheat field with grass seed in Sep- 
tember and throw on one or two bushels of 
rye at the same time, then in the spring cut 
the rye when just comingintobloom. All this 
may be impracticable in your section of the 
country. From what we saw of the soil in 
the town of Peru, while on a visit in that 
vicinity a year ago, we should expect failures 
at least three times in four where grass and 
grain are sowed together. The land is too 
light, dry and sandy for growing grass except 
by giving it generous treatment. If forage is 
of much value with you, Hungarian millet 
would probably give very satisfactory returns 
tor labor bestowed. It delights in warm, 
sandy loam. 





THE AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS. 

The Secretary of the National Agricultural 
Congress announces the following names of 
gentlemen who will be present, and take part 
in the discussions at the forthcoming meeting 
at New Haven, commencing August 27 :— 


_ Hon. J. R. Dodge, Washington, D. C., will de- 
liver an Eulogy on “The Lite and Werk of the late 
President (deceased), Hon. Willard C. F “ya 

Prot. Eug. W. Hiigard, Berkeley, Cal._—The Re- 
lations of Science to Agriculture.” 

Hon. John L. Hayes, Boston, Mass.—‘Wool 
Growing and Wool Manufacturing in the United 
States.” 

Dr. C. V. Riley, United States Entomologist.— 
“The Relations of Entomology to Agriculture.” 

Hon. X. A. Willard, Little Falls, N. Y¥.—‘'Pres- 
ent Needs of Dairying, and how far it is Adapted 
to the South.” 

Dr. J. T. Tichenor, Auburn, Ala.—“Soil Ex- 
baustion; Its Extent, its Effects and its Remedy.” 

Prof. Wm. H. Brewer, New Haven, Conn.—“The 
Relation of Government to Agriculture.” 

Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, Boston, Mass.,—*‘Plant 
Fertilization,” or kindred subjects. 

Prof. W. O. Atwater, Middletown, Conn.—The 
Proper use of Artificial Fertilizers, as Shown by 
Experiment.” 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary Board of Educa- 
ation, Conn.—*Reclamation of Barrens in New 
England and the Atlantic States.” 

Hon. J. J. Thomas, Union Springs, N. Y.— 
“Farm Buildings and other Improvements.” 

Hon. Horace J. Smith, Geurge’s Hill, Philadel- 
phia, Peun.—‘The Needs of Veterinary Education 
“_— United States.” 

r. N. H. Paaren, Chicago, Ill.—“The Impor- 
tance of Veterinary Art and Scieuce.” y 

Rev. Wm. F. Clark, Guelph, Ontario, Can.— 
“Canadian Farming.” 

Prof. 8S. W. Shattuck, Champaign, Ill.—“Engi- 
avering and Draining on the Farm.” 

Ern st Th. Gennert, Portland, Maine — “The 
Beet Sugar Industry in the United States.” 


The hotels in the city have made a reduc- 
ion from regular rates, and the New York & 
tlaven and the N. Y. & N. E. railroad will 
carry passengers the round trip for one fare. 





WALLACE’S MONTHLY. 

Mr. J. H. Wallace, Editor and Publisher 
f Wallace's Monthly, having sailed a few 
veeks since for a short vacation in Europe. 
10ping, by a temporary suspension of labor, 
‘o regain the health which he has lost by too 
‘lose application to work, his associates, 


who conduct the Monthly in his absence, have 
embellished the August numper with a ine 


likeness of the Editor, which must be very ac- 
ceptable to the readers, especially those who 
have met Mr. Wallace and have seen his 
pleasant face, and listened to his cheerful 
voice. Mr. Wallace illustrates his numbers 
each month with original engravings of some 
of the best horses in the country, and we are 
glad that his friends have thought to do in 
his absense what modesty, would, perhaps, 
otherwise have prevented. Wallace's Month- 
ly contains the best horse literature in this or 
any other country, but this number will be 
prized by the readers, above any of its prede- 
cessors. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 


GARGET. 
Wil! you please inform me through the New 
ENGLAND FARMER, the cause of bunches forming 
in heifer’s teats? it is generally the best milkers, 
and the first winter that they go dry, and while 
they are dry that the bunch forms in the passage 
of the teat, and, in most cases, prevents any milk 
passingthrough. If you can give me any informa- 
tion in regard to the cause of these bunches, and 
also any treatment that will prevent them you will 
greatly oblige a subscriber. C. CHASE. 
Orleans Co., Vt., July 29, 1878. 
ReMARKS.—Any diseased condition of the mam- 
mary glands of animals is usually called garget 
It is produced by a multitude of causes, among 
which may be mentioned over-feeding, heating, 
bruises of the gland from jumping fences, or inju- 
ries received from other cattle, or careless boys 
throwing stones, or by pounding and kicking; care- 
lessness in drying off, leaving milk in the udder 
to curdle and form hard cheesy matter is a com- 
mon cause of stoppage of milk, and from the above 
description, one might infer that this may have 
been one of the causes in these cases. Good milk- 
ers would be more subject to the disease because it 
is more difficult to dry them off,and milk might 
accumulate even after all danger was supposed to 
be past. Wecangive no advice further than a care- 
ful watching of all good cows and heifers while 
they are being dried off. Milk a little every day, 
or every other day, and if there is a tendency to 
give clotted milk we believe it would be better to 
milk the year round than to neglect the animal; 
also jeed lightly when drying off, and until the 
milk stops gathering. 


VETERINARY SCHOOLS. 
Meping Soleo of some school where one could 
obtain a knowledge of veterinary surgery, I wish 
to inquire where such a school may be found, and 
something of the cost attending a course of in- 
struction. Youne STUDENT. 
Remarks.—‘Young Student” will find, in the 
Farmer of Aug. 10th, a notice of the American 
Veterinary College in New York city, an inatitu- 
tion now in its fourth year, and one where a stu- 
dent can obtain an excellent veterinary education, 
and ata moderate cost. There is also a similar 
College in Montreal, Canada, which bas been es- 
tablished ten years. The eleventh annual an- 
nouncement has recently been received from the 
Principal, D. McEachran. The next session will 
commence on the lst of October and continue till 
March. The curriculum extends over three ses- 
sions of six months each. The fees charged are 
$150 for the whole course, which may be paid in 
three payments of $50 each session, to be paid on 
entering, and $5 as registration fee to be paid on 
receiving the Diploma. The cost of board ranges 
from three to five dollars per week. The course 
of instruction is claimed to be, as near as possible, 
equal to that of the best British schools. There 
are veterinary lectures given each year at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst, which, 
we presume, can be heard by others than the regu- 
lar students if application be properly made, If, 
however, one is desirous of making veterinary sur- 
gery a specialty, he would certainly do better to 
attend a full course either at the New York or the 
Montreal College, as the facilities for instruction 
are so much better. 


WHAT BOOK FOR A YOUNG ORCHARDIST? 

» deny bom do yon eros’ Oo ee J the 
plums, &ePinclading grafting and general caltve 

Worcester Co., Mass. 

Remarks.—The American Fruit Culturist, by J. 
J. Thomas, is the most complete work on orchard- 
ing, for the price, with which we are familiar, 
It contains 576 pages; treats upon general princi- 
ples and practice, propagation by seed, cuttings, 
layers, grafting and budding; soil, situation, ma- 
nures, planting, pruning, picking, keeping and 
marketing the fruit. It describes the different 
methods required in cultivating apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, quinces and all the small fruits, 
and has also a very full list of varieties with de- 


for different parts of the country. The price is 
$3.75, and for that sum it will be sent from this of- 





cooler, but we have had no frosts here yet, though 
the nights are pretty cold. The crops are looking 
well, and the hay was a good deal heavier on the 
same land this year than last. Considerable 
breadth was sown to wheat this year, and the ques- 
tion “When will Maine raise her own bread” can 
be answered, “when each farmer raises all he 
wants and has as much more to spare to feed the 
non-producers.” 

I saw a query in the Farmer, from F. H. D., 
about painting bee hives. I have put bees into 
hives so newly painted that my hands and a good 
many of the bees were smeared with the paint, 
and I have also painted the hives after the bees 
were in, and have never noticed the least ill effect 
in cither case. 8 care more for the inside than 
the outside of their homes; but I would not advise 
any one to paint their hives a very dark color, or 
set two hives exactly of the same shade side by 
side. In hot weather the dark hives absorb so 
much of the sun’s rays as to drive the bees out of 
doors, and when hives are of acolor the bees often 
mistake their neighbor’s house for their own, and 
in case a queen should make this mistake and get 
killed your other hive is rendered useless for a 
long time. I should like to-have F. H. D. tell us 
how long he has kept bees, kind of hive used, 
number of hives, and amountof honey. I can, 
perhaps, tell him something he would like to know. 

Smyrna, Me., July 31, 1878. R. B. T. 


SEASONABLE HINTS.—DRAINING. 

Immediately after haying is generally a good time 
to drain wet land, and there are but few farms that 
do not embrace more or less land which could be 
greatly improved by draining, and it would pay a 
big interest to do it. I have seen some farmers lay 
out sums of money in some speculation or other 
business foreign to the farm, and not get one-fourth 
of one per cent. on the amount invested, when, if it 
had been put into ditches and clearing the land ot 
stumps, it would have paid ten per cent. Why is 
it they do not have more confidence in the soil? If 
the land will not pay for improving it, why not sell 
it and get the money iuto something you will have 
more confidence in ? 

MULCH THE TREES. 

All trees which were set the past spring should 
be mulched now, if it is not already done. I have 
used for mulch this summer about the apple and 
peach trees, rotted horse manure in liberal quanti- 
ty and expect to receive my pay in the luxuriant 
growth of the young trees. It pays to take good 
care of the orchard, for who does not admire fine 
fruit ? 

TOP-DRESSING. 

In most cases the best time to top-dress grass 
land is in pe pe or September, before the fall 
rains occur, and after the burning heat of summer 
is past; if then applied the rains soak it and carry 
the fertilizing properties directly to the grass roots, 
where it is needed. 

BUSHES. 

Is it not surprising why so many bushes are suf- 
fered tegrow in the fields, about stone heaps and 
stumps, and along fences? How it detracts from 
the appearance of the fields. Moreover, they take 
up a good deal of ground which is needed for grow- 
ing crops, and it is for our interest that we cut 
them all, and reduce them to ashes; and when is 
there a more favorable time than now? Let us do it 
immediately. It is also a first-rate time to 

REMOVE STONE 
from the mowing lands, for the grass is now short 
so the small ones can be easily seen, and thus if 
removed now, much trouble and vexation will be 
saved next year, in grinding the mowing-machine 
knives, as well as scythes. a. we 

Meadowbrook Farm, N. Y., July 31, 1878. 


THE CHAMPION GRAPE. 

Dr. T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt., writes as fol 
lows concerning the Champion grape, of which in 
quiry was recently made through the columns ot 
the FaRMER: 

The Champion grape, referred to by a correspon- 
dent in “Extracts and Replies,” is what was first 
known as the **Tolman grape,” sold under both 
names by the Ellwangers of Rochester, N. Y. | 
gave a full description of it in the Vt. Watchman 
last fall. It is ripe a week ahead of Hartford 
Prolific, and about the same size, but nearer th: 
color of the Concord. The vine is very hardy and 
very prolific. In quality of fruit much is left to be 
desired. It is inferior to any other popular grape, 
and no more to be compared to the Delaware than 
the Red Astrachan apple is to the Porter. Yet it i- 
eatable, and if the Concord is not a grape poor 
enough for ‘the million” let them take the Cham- 
pion, which will at least ripen much farther north. 





Nort AMERICAN AYRSHIRE REGISTER.— 
Volume III. of the North American Ayrshire 
Register, edited by E. Lewis and Joseph N 

of bulls from No. 525 to No. 737, and cows 
from No. 1175 to No. 1671. The volume 
also contains lists.of owners and breeders, 
and a record of recent transfers. Six pages 
giving a condensed history of Ayrshire pro- 
duction, showing what individuals of this breed 
have done, will be of special interest to pat 

rons of the work. Entries for Vol. IV. will 
now be received, with a prospect that it will 
be published within a year. The distinguisb- 
ing feature of this Register is the tracing o/ 
every animal to importation. 





Norrotk Farmers’ Crus.—The Nortolk 
Farmers’ Club which, two years ago, com- 
menced holding its exhibitions in neighboring 
towns, will meet this year at the grove of Mr. 
D. D. Curtis of Medfield, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 2d and 3d. The first ex- 
periment of holding a fair outside of Norfolk 
was made at Franklin. Medfield is one of the 
best farming towns in the vicinity, and as this 
society has a clean record on the horse ques- 
tion, an excellent fair and farmers’ harvest fes- 
tival may be safely predicted. 





—__ Gorvespoudence. 





For the New England Farmer. 
SOUTH-WEST GEORGIA.---No. III, 


As I have received numerous enquiries 
about sheep husbandry in this section, [ pro- 
pose to devote this letter to a brief discussion 
of that subject, and in the outset I will state 
that there is no country better adapted to this 
important industry than Southwest Georgia 
The near future is pregnant with important 
developments and full of promise to the ener- 
getic and industrious man or men who embark 
here in this great enterprise, and I know of 
no investment which so strongly pledges as 
large and sure profit as does this. 

irst, then, can suitable lands be obtained 
for pasturing flocks of sheep, in this section, 
and at reasonable prices? To both these 
questions I answer, yes. ‘There are plenty of 
lands, and they can be purchased at very rea- 
sonable prices. In a sparsely settled country, 
like this, there is no necessity to purchase large 
tracts of land to pasture large flocks of sheep. 
In this and adjoining counties there are thous- 
ands upon thousands of wild or unimproved 
and unfenced lands upon which the cattle and 
sheep of every man are at perfect liberty to 
pasture, and no objection will be raised. In 
this section the woods are free pasture. This 
being true, then, it will be only necessary for 
the man desiring to engage in sheep raising 
on a large scale, to buy a few hundred acres 
for his home, and crop, and winter pasture 
lands. 

Second—Is the climate of Southwest Geor- 
gia suitable for this business? An affirmative 
to this is given when it is stated that the cli- 
mate of Georgia is nearly as warm as the 
southern coast of Spain, once so noted for its 
Merinos, while Australia, now the most pro- 
ductive wool growing region of the world, in- 
cludes the latitude of Georgia. The advanta- 

s of a warm climate are, the great saving in 

‘ood to the sheep, the caring for them in wine 

ter, and superior quality of the wool—for it is 
an admitted fact, I believe, that wool produced 
in a warm climate has ‘‘increased vigor of 
growth, length, uniformity, and strength of 
fibre, and consequently greater weight,” the 
last of which is an exceedingly important con- 
sideration to the ucer. 

Third—The climate here being mild and 
warm, what advantage does this give in the 
way of food? Many men who ace engaged in 
the business now, say they never feed their 
sheep at any time of the year, the pastures of 
the woods being considered ample. But | 
should ag —_— in we that is, 

uring. is can one at 8 cost, by 

Pber putting down fields of Bermuda 
8 grass 7 ate hag native—or 
b ing rye. once ted, 
it there forever, unless much Tleaeed eat oft 
repeated ploughing, harrowing, and raking is 
d but there is no better or more produc- 
for and cattle known. With 
res for to feed upon in De- 
January, the yield of lambs wil] be 
breed better preserved, and 
and strong. Still the ex- 
is against me, on the 
tleman a 
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wool, which he sells at from twenty-five cents 
to thirty cents per pa This is very simi- 
lar to the reports of sheep raisers in Middle 
Georgia. hese figures show a net profit of 
over seventy-five per cent., and further show 
that a pound of wool can be raised at about 
one-half of what it now costs to raise a pound 
of cotton. Think of this! A pound of wool, 
worth three times as much as a pound of cot- 
ton, produced for one-half the cost! 

But are there no drawbacks—no hindran- 
ces? Yes, there are, and as I am trying to 
write impartially and to furnish honest infor- 
mation, I will state that sheep in Georgia have 
one great enemy—the dogs ; but it will not be 
so long. The people have become aroused to 
the importance of sheep husbandry, and the 
next Legislature, to meet in November com- 
ing, it is believed, will enact a stringent dog 
law, and then put an end to the multitude of 
‘curs of low degree.” The dog, in the ab- 
sence of any dog law, is a serious drawback 
to the small farmer, who is able to only have 
fifty or one hundred sheep, but toa larger 
farmer, owning five hundred or more sheep, 
the. dog need be no fear, for, with this num- 
ber, all business rules would demand the em- 
ployment of one or more herdsmen to accom- 
pany and care for the flock, and this would be 
done. But all men are not able to own large 
flocks, and the people see and know that the 
small farmer is entitled to protection, hence a 
rigid dog law will be pretty sure to be enacted 
by our next Legislature. The reason such a 
law has not been made before is to be found 
in the fact that the Bullock, or old Constitu- 
tion of the State inhibited it, but the Consti- 
tution made and adopted last year specially 
provided for it, and the November Legislature 
will be the first under this new Constitution. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of the 
State estimates, from reports carefully col- 
lected in every county in the State, ‘that 15 
per cent. of the sheep in the State are annu- 
ally killed by dogs, and that six per cent. are 
lost by disease and other causes,” yet ‘‘not- 
withstanding this loss, the annual profits are 
63 per cent.” He further declares, ‘‘remove 
the cause of the loss (dogs) and the profit will 
be 72 percent. on the capital at present invest- 
ed in sheep.” From April 1, 1874 to April 1 
1875, the dogs killed in Georgia 28,625 sheep, 
valued by the Commissioner at $73,852. Of 
course, in the face of such facts, the dog must 
yield to the logic of events and fall under the 
ban of the law. 

But let me return to the profits of sheep 
raising in Georgia, for the slight obstacles in 
the way can and will be overcome, where net 
profits are so large. Aside from the profit of 
the wool, is the increase of the sheep. Good 
authorities, old sheep raisers of Georgia, esti- 
mate, notwithstanding the ravages of dogs, 
that seventy-four lambs are raised annually 
for every hundred ewes, while the average 
price of lambs sold the butchers in Georgia is 
$1.87, and the average price of stock sheep 
in this State is $2.58 per head; and now, | 
have no doubt they could be bought for much 
Indeed, a young friend of mine, within 
the past few weeks, bought a very choice flock 
of about two hundred at $2 per head, and this 
nay be considered about the market price in 
this section. These sheep, of course, are not 
blooded, but are the common native sheep, 
such as are spoken of in this article, and such 
as are mostly kept. The introduction of 
Spanish Merino, French Merino, Asiatic 
Broad-tail, Cotswold, South Downs, &c., has 
not become general, and, indeed, it is very 
much doubted if they would do much better, 
or return more net profit than our common 
native breed. So far as this matter has been 
tested, it has been clearly demonstrated that 
the common breed is more profitable than the 
blooded ; but that a cross between a Spanish 
Merino and native is better and more profita- 
ble than either. Hence, a man coming here 
to engage in sheep raising might wisely and 
profitably bring a few Spanish Merino bucks— 
one, food, buck would, serve fifty, ewes—and 
profitable, thrifty and hardy than any other. 

I can, probably, not close this article bet- 
ter, or more pointedly show the profit in rais- 
ing sheep in this section, than by comparing 
the business here with the same in Pennsylva- 
nia. In Pennsylvania highly improved sheep 
are kept, worth $3.50 per head ; it costs about 
$1.54 per head to keep them; on an average 
four pounds of brook-washed wool is clipped 
from each sheep, which is worth, I will say, 
50 cents per pound. This is where the winter 
is mild; if it is a hard winter, the cost of 
keeping each sheep is augmented fifteen or 
twenty cents. The land on which these sheep 
are kept is worth from thirty to fifty dollars 
per acre. Now,in this section, the cost to 
keep a sheep per year is, say 25 cents; the 
annual clip is about three pounds to the sheep, 
worth 25 cents per pound; the sheep are 
worth $2 per head, while suitable land here is 
worth from $3 to $6 per acre. Out of this 
statement is left the increase of lambs, &c., but 
it will be clearly seen that the same capital in- 
vested here as is required in Pennsylvanis, or 
any other Northern State, (for I only took 
Pennsylvania because I had the figures before 
me,) will yield a far larger profit. Indeed, 
there is no necessity of investing so largely in 
land here, for the wild lands afford ample 
walks and pastures. But a man with a capital 
of $5000 in Pennsylvania could buy one hun- 
dred acres of land and nearly six hundred 
sheep, while, with the same capital here, in- 
vested only in land and sheep, as in Pennsylva- 
nia, he could buy eight hundred acres of land 
and thirteen hundred sheep. Now, make the 
figures and see where the greatest net profit 
will be made. But I have already made this 
letter too long Perhaps I may write another 
upon this subject. Still I have written enough 
to show that there are large profits in sheep 
husbandry here, and all good people will be 
heartily welcomed and kindly treated. 

F. E. Burre. 

Americus, Ga., Aug. 6, 1878. 


ess. 





For tne New England Farmer. 
THE CHAMELEON. 


A Sanlal woman came in from the jungles, 
some weeks ago, bringing four Chameleons 
tied toa stick. AsI had long been wanting 
some specimens of this interesting little ani- 
mal of the lizard tribe, a bargain was soon 
struck at the rate of three cents apiece. Find- 
ing the market so geod she came again, at in- 
tervals of a few days, bringing one at a time, 
till the number reached eight. These have 
been my study for the l-sttwo months. A 
large bird cage keeps them securely, but 
they are turned out upon the grass, or put on 
some of the trees in the garden for an hour or 
two daily, while a boy is engaged to watch 
them, catch grasshoppers, and feed them. 
Morning and evening they are quiet and not 
inclined to wander out when the sun is hot, 
if they find they are not watched, they are 
pretty sure to make for the larger trees, and 
then there must be a general turnout of spare 
hands to look them up and capture them. As 
their fastest pace is only about five feet a min- 
ute they are seldom able to get far away un- 
less too long neglected. We have great dif- 
ficulty in finding them sometimes, even when 
we know pretty nearly where they are, such is 
their adroitness in concealing themselves. We 
have a small Gardenia tree, the top not three 
feet in diameter, and the foliage not dense 
enough to conceal one of them, and yet, after 
the eight have been placed on the branches, 
I have looked for two or three seconds with- 
out being able to see one, though on looking 
more intently I could see the whole without 
difficulty. So, to enable us to see them when 
they wander, we tie a bit of scarlet wool 
around the loins, thus enabling us to distin- 
guish them even on the tops of the trees. 

The Chameleon is noted the world over for 
its power of changing its color, but its power 
to change its form is not less remarkable. 
Sometimes it assumes the form of a disconso- 
late mouse, sitting mum in a corner, then with 
back cowred and tail erect it resembles 4 
crouching lion, which, no doubt, gave origin 
to itsname—Kamai-leon, or ground lion. By 
inflating its sides it flattens its belly, and, seen 
from below, takes the form of an ovate leaf. 
The tail is the petiole, while a white serrated 
line which runs from nose to tip of tail over 
the belly becomes the midrib. Again, expell- 
ing the air, it draws in its sides, and, at the 
same time, expands itself upward and down- 
ward till it becomes as thin 9s knife, and 
then, viewed from the side, it has the form of 
an ovate leaf without a midrib, but with the 
serrate line of the belly and the serrated back 
becoming the serrate edges of the leaf. When 
thus expanded it has the habit, by gentle 
swaying motion, of throwing i over on 
either side so as to present its thin edge to the 
observer thus y increasing its power of 


concealment. ‘ 

Ihave studied the of colar with 
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is li green, at times blending with y 
low. The least excitement, as when touched, 
causes a change. The ground work remains 
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about thirty. These occupy about the same 
amount of space as the ground work, and are 
most susceptible to change of color. At first 
they become a deep green, and if the excite- 
ment continues, gradually change to black; 
when plgced upon a tree, the ground work be- 
comes a deep green, and the stripes change 
to adeeper green or black, an: so long as 
they are on the trees they remain the same. 
The idea that they take on the particular color 
of the leaf on which they happen to be, is, I 
think, erroneous. We have placed them on 
the scarlet leaves of the Dracena, and among 
the red flowers of the Acacia, with no 
change from the prevailing green. 

My largest specimen measures from nose to 
tip of tail fourteen inches, length of body and 
tail being about equal. The circumference 
of the largest part of the body is about 
six inches. The legs are thick and muscular. 
The form of the feet, so far as I am aware, 
has no — in the animal kingdom. They 
resemble two hands placed palm to palm and 
divided to the wrist. The outer palm has 
three minute fingers armed with sharp 
curved claws, while the inner bas but two. 

to its full extent it clasps a of 
about two inches. The hands and feet are 
much the same, except that the feet are some- 
what larger and thicker. 

The entire body is covered with armor. 
This consists of oval plates, not overlapping, 
like scales, but set edge to edge. There are 
about nine hundred to the square inch, giving, 
on my longest specimen, by estimate, thirty- 
two thousand plates. The color has its seat 
in the armor. The Chameleon ‘‘casts its 
skin” like the serpent. The tail coils up into 
a close ring quite to the body, when not other- 
wise required. Feet and tail have great pow- 
er of prehension. They will clasp a branch 
with either so firmly that it requires quite an 
effort to release them. Giving the tail a turn 
around a twig they will throw the body for- 
ward and grasp another branch a foot or more 
away, and so move from branch to branch. 
At night they hang themselves up, sometimes 
by the tail alone or by the tail and one or 
more of their claws, and so sleep. The eyes 
are cones, about one-fourth of an inch in di- 
ameter, one-half projecting beyond the socket, 
completely covered with armor, except at the 
point where the pupil is seen. The pupil is 
about the size of the head of a large pin, set 
in a delicate ring of burnished gold. The eyes 
act independently of each other, the cones 
rolling in all directions, one often looking 
straight forward while the other is turned 
backward, givirg them a most comical look. 

The mouth is literally an open sepulchre ; 
when opened you see a deep cavern almost 
down to the stomach, with no indication of a 
tongue. At the ramus of the lower jaw there 
is a deposit of whitish, gelatinous matter cov- 
ered with a thick viscid mucus. On pressing 
upward beneath the jaws a round fleshy tongue 
is thrown up, a fourth of an inch in diameter 
and extending deep into the throat, the point 
of it covered with the gelatinous deposit be- 
fore mentioned, something like the swab on 
the rammer of a cannon. It has no teeth, but 
the edges of the jaws are serrated to serve the 
purpose of seizing and holding their game. 

he lot of the Chameleon seems to be to 
live on trees and to subsist on insects. Its 
motions are sluggish. It lies close upon a 
branch, assuming a form and color suitable to 
conceal it from observation, with its mouth 
wide open. Its viscid mucus serves to attract 
insects, and the moment they come in contact 
with it they are securely caught. Or, coming 
within two or three inches, the tongue is thrust 
out like a flash and the intruder is caught on 
the swab and drawn into the mouth. The 
tongue is then drawn down the throat carrying 
its game alive into the stomach. Beyond this 
we cannot trace the process. We have seen 
grasshoppers, to the number of half a dozen, 
thus drawn in, one after another. I can imag- 
ine that, with their sharp claws scratching in 
their death struccle. thev must havea livelw 

Whether the change of form and color is 
voluntary or not I have not been able to sat- 
isfy my own mind. From careful observation 
Iam inclined to the opinion that it may be 
both voluntary and involuntary. 

Their intelligence seems to be of a very low 
order. After being separated they greet one 
another with open mouth and a hiss. They 
manifest no emotion, and no form of petting 
seems to be appreciated. Their instinct is to 
conceal themselves, to climb to the highest 
available point, and to lie with open mouth 
waiting for their prey to come to them. The 
only activity they manifest is in the use of the 
tongue, and in this they are not excelled by 
any other animal. 

In conclusion, we may notice some promi- 
nent marks of design. 1. The power to 
change color and form affords the means of 
concealment. 

2. The sharp claws and muscular power of 
feet and tail fit it for its abode on the branch- 
es of trees often swayed and dashed about by 
the fierce tempest. 

3. The tenacious mucus attracts insects to 
its mouth while its darting tongue, by the ra- 
pidity of its motion, is an offset to the sluggish- 
ness of its general movements. 

4. Its armor plates afford a protection from 
other marauders, and, also, from the heat of 
the sun and inclemencies of the weather. 

5. It is the friend of man, subsisting on in- 
sects mainly that are injurious to vegetation. 

O. R. Bacueer, M. D., 
_ Medical Missi y, Midnapore, India. 








For the New England Farmer. 
THE COOLEY SYSTEM. 


Mr. Eprror :—In the Farmer of July 20, 
a Canada correspondent asks some questions 
on the subject of butter making by the use of 
the Cooley system of setting milk, &e. Your 
own auswers thereto, with the intelligent com- 
ments and suggestions given, would seem to 
leave no occasion for any further reply ; but, 
as you invite an expression of opinion on the 
merits of the system, from those who have had 
an opportunity to judge impartially concern- 
ing it, I venture to give my own. 

4 commenced using the Cooley creamer last 
September, end, with the exception of a few 
weeks in the winter, have used it ever since, 
with satisfactory results. During October and 
November I made two pounds of butter from 
every can of milk set—the cans holding 36 

ounds. I let it stand but ten or twelve 
oars, or from one milking to the next, using 
well water and ice, and endeavor to cool the 
milk to 45°, or a little lower, as soon as prac- 
ticable after it is drawn from the cows. 

I am not getting this summer as large a per 
centage of butter from the milk as I did last 
autumn, which may be accounted for partly 
by the fact that the feed is not as rich now as 
then, and partly by the fact that I have added 
to my herd three two-years-old heifers, whose 
milk does not prove as rich in cream, when 
set by itself, as that from the older cows. A 
careful and accurate test in the month of May 
gave one pound of butter from 20 9-16 pounds 
of milk. 

In regard to the quality of the butter made 
by this system, I can only say that my butter 
is sold in the open market, and not on con- 
tract, and that I have invariably received the 
highest eee quoted in the market reports. 
On the 9th of this month I shipped some to a 
produce commission dealer in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and after being transported 86 miles 
in the temperature of a freight car, on a July 
day, the report of the consignee was that the 

uality was good, and that he would take all 

could ship of that kind. The price returned 
was 20 cents per pound. 

The fact boat as much and as good butter 
can be made by the use of this system, with 
the thermometer at 90° or over, as under the 
most favorable conditions of temperature, 18 a 
feature that cannot fail to be appreciated by 
practical dairymen. M. I. WHEELER. 

Berkshire Co., Mass., July 30, 1878. 


Selections, = 


MR. LAWES’ EXPERIMENT STATION. 

Every reader of modern agricultural litera- 
ture has heard the name of Lawes & Gilbert in 
connection with various chemical analyses and 
field experiments, but every one is not proba- 
bly aware of the extent of the experimental 
work done at the Rothamsted Station. 

The following account of the history and 
growth of the Station, and the character of the 
work performed there we find in the Garden- 














tained entirely by Mr. Lawes. He has fur- 
ther set apart a sum of £100,000, and certain 
areas of land, for the continuance of the in- 
vestigations after his death. 

From June, 1843, up to the present time, 
Dr. J. H. Gilbert has been associated with 
Mr. Lawes, and has had the direction of the 
laboratory. 

During the last twenty-five years the staff 
has consisted of one or two, and sometimes 
three, chemists, and two or three general as- 
sistants. 

The investigations may be classed under 
two heads :— 

I.—FIELD EXPERIMENTS, EXPERIMENTS ON 
VEGETATION, &c. 

The general scope and plan of the field ex- 
periments has been :— 

To grow some of the most important crops 
of rotation, each separately, year after year, 
for many years in succession on the same 
land, without manure, with farm-yard manure, 
and with a great variety of chemical manures ; 
the same description of manure being, as a 
rule, applied year after year on the same spot. 
Experiments on an actual iG 
with different manures have also been made. 
In this way field experiments have been con- 
ducted as follows :— 

On Wheat, thirty-four years in succession, 
13 acres, 35 plots, many of which are dupli- 
cates of others. 

On barley, twenty-six years in succession, 
44 acres, 25 (or 29) plots. 

On oats, nine years in succession; } acre, 5 
plots. 

On wheat, alternated with fallow, twenty- 
six years, 1 acre, 2 plots. 

On different descriptions of wheat, nine 
years, 7 acres (each year in a different field), 
about 20 plots. 

On beans, thirty-one years (including one 
year wheat and five years fallow), 1} acre, 10 
plots. 

On clover, with fallow or a corn crop inter- 
vening, twenty-eight years, 8 acres, 18 plots. 

On turnips, twenty-five years, about 8 acres, 
40 plots. 

On sugar beet, five years, about 8 acres, 40 
plots. 

On Mangel wurzel, 1 year (in progress), 
about 8 acres, 40 plots. 

On potatoes, one year (in progress), 2 
acres, 10 plots. 

* On rotation, thirty years, about 24 acres, 
twelve plots. 

On permanent grass land, twenty-two years, 
about 7 acres, twenty plots. 

Comparative experiments with different ma- 
nures have also been made on other descrip- 
tions of soil in other localities. 

Samples of all the experimental crops are 
taken and brought to the laboratory. Weighed 
portions of each are partially dried, and pre- 
served for future reference or analysis. Du- 
plicate weighed portions of each are dried at 
100 degs. C., the dry matter determined, and 
then burnt to an ash on platinum sheets in 
cast-iron mufiles. 

The quantities of ash are determined and 
recorded, and the ashes themselves are pre- 
served for reference or analysis. 

In a large proportion of the samples the 
nitrogen is determined. 

In selected cases, illustrating the influence 
of season, manures, exhaustion, &c., complete 
ash analyses have been made, numbering in 
all about 500. 

Also in selected cases, illustrating the influ- 
ence of season and manuring, quantities of 
experimentally-grown wheat grain have been 
sent to the mill, and the proportion and com- 
position of the different mill products de- 
termined. 

In the case of sugar beet the sugar, by pola- 
riscope, has in most cases been determined. 

In the case of the experiments on the mixed 
herbage of permanent grass land, besides the 
samples taken for the determination of chem- 
ical composition (dry matter, ash, nitrogen, ) 
ash) carefully averaged samples have frequent- 
ly been taken for the determination of the bo- 
tanical composition. In this way on three 
occasions, at intervals of five years—viz, in 
1862, 1867, and 1872—a sample of the pro- 
duce of each plot was taken, and submitted to 
careful botanical separation, and the percent- 
age by weight of each species in the mixed 
herbage determined. Partial separations have 
also been made in other years. 

ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 

Samples of the soils of most of the experi- 
mental plots have been taken from time to 
time, generally to the depth of 9, 18, and 27 
inches, but sometimes twice this depth. In 
this way nearly 600 samples have been taken, 
submitted to partial mechanical separation, 
and portions of the mould have been carefully 

repared and preserved for analysis. In a 
oe proportion of the samples the loss on 
drying at different temperatures and at igni- 
tion has been determined. In most the nitro- 
gen determinable by burning with soda lime 
has been estimated. In some the carbon, and 
in some the nitrogen as nitric acid, have been 
determined. Some experiments have also 
been made on the comparative absorptive ca- 
pacity (for water and ammonia) of different 
soils and subsoils. 

RAINFALL. 

Almost from the commencement of the ex- 
periments the rainfall has been measured—for 
twenty-four years in a gauge of one-thous- 
andth of an acre area, as well as in an ordi- 
nary small funnel-gauge of 5 inches diameter. 
From time to time the nitrogen as ammonia 
and as nitric acid, has been determined in the 
rain waters. 

The ‘‘drain gauges,” also of one-thousandth 
of an acre each, for the determination of the 
quantity and composition of the water perco- 
lating respectively through 20 inches, 40 in- 
ches, and 60 inches depth of soil (with its 
subsoil in natural state of consolidation) have 
also been constructed. Professor Frankland 
has determined the nitrogen, as ammonia, as 
nitric acid, and as organic nitrogen, and also 
some other constituents, in many samples both 
of the rain and of the various me waters 
collected at Rothamsted; and Dr. Voelcker 
has determined the combined nitrogen, and 
also the incombustible constituents, in many 
of the drainage waters. 


AMOUNT OF WATER TRANSPIRED. 


For several years in succession, experi- 
ments were made to determine the amount of 
water given off by plants during their growth. 
In this way various plants, including repre- 
sentatives of the gramineous, leguminous, and 
other families, have been experimented upon. 
Similar experiments have also been made with 
various trees. 

BOTANICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Having regard to the difference in the char- 
acter and amount of the constituents assimi- 
lated by plants of different botanical relation- 
ships, under equal external conditions, or by 
the same description of plants, under varying 
conditions, observations have been made on 
the character and range of the roots of differ- 
ent plants, and on their relative development 
of stem, leaf, &c. In the case of various 
crops, but more especially with wheat, sam- 
ples have been taken at different stages of 
growth, and the composition determined in 
more or less detail, sometimes of the entire 

lant, and sometimes of the separated parts. 

n a few cases the amounts of dry matter, ash, 
nitrogen, &c., in the above ground growth of 
a given area, at different stages of develop- 
ment, have been determined. The amounts 
of different crops have also occasionally been 
estimated. 





BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN MAINE. 


Every progressive farmer agrees with us 
that our needs can only be met by better, 
more thorough, and higher farming, It is 
a matter of little consequence as to the 
acreage which is put in, in this or that 

in, in this or that crop; it matters very 
Ritele how much a farmer raises on his farm 
—the important question is how much he 
raises acre. The farmer who raises one 
hundred bushels of wheat on four acres will 
become a well to do, independent farmer, 
if not a rich man, if he does not meet with 
extraordinary misfortune ; but the farmer who 
raises one hundred bushels of wheat on twelve 
acres is on the direct road to poverty and un- 
doubtedly will become poor if he lives long 
enough and raises wheat enough. The same 
holds good with grass and other crops. The 
farmer who raises two and a half tons of hay 
on one acre will do well, aid ca 
it on his farm; while he who raises five tons 
on six or eight acres will have to fight pover- 
ty in his o begs Amongst hundreds of far- 
mers there will be hardly one who di 
with the above theory, but how many do we 
find who do their best to it into practice ? 

Anything that will lead the farmer directly 
towards farming and a more rational 

r t to be wel- 





course of rotatic-y, | 


thousands of farmers have taken hold of rais- 
ing sugar beets on short notice, on illy pre- 

land and late in the season, and if we 
make due allowance for these disadvantages 
we must admit that the result is all we had a 
right to expect and even better. We cannot 
deny in the present state of depression that it 
would be of great consequence to give to near- 
ly half a million willing and strong hands re- 
munerative employment; to retain one hun- 
dred millions of dollars in gold annually in the 
country, which would go a great way to bring 
the good old times back ; it not the first year, 
certainly very soon. But the greatest benefit 
the introduction of the beet sugar industry will 
bring to the country is improved farming, 
rational and remunerative farming. The cul- 
tivation of root crops, but especially sugar 
beets, means not ‘‘cut and cover” ploughing 
a furrow 16 to 18 inches wide and a tew in- 
ches deep, it teaches subsoiling, it teaches 
manuring. It is difficult to tell whether high 
farming in Europe has fostered the beet 
sugar industry or whether this industry has 
stimulated high farming; the fact is they 
go hand in hand, and tor this reason the 
successful introduction of this indurtry will 
be a blessing to the farmer and through 
him to the country at large, because, with- 
out agricultural prosperity, no lasting pros- 
perity of any other kind is possible. We 
tind these theories exemplified even the first 
year, when every farmer looked upon beet 
raising a8 a mere experiment. On good land 
well prepared and in good heart the beet crop 
looks very fine ; it will give a good yield and 
pay the farmer well; but on worn out, poorly 
prepared land the crop looks poor and will 
yield but little; land which can hardly re- 
produce the seed of buckwheat cannot be ex- 
pected to produce a fine rootcrop. There is no 
law which applies to a beet crop which is not 
applicable to every other crop, only it shows 
it in a more glaring light. 

The sugar beet crop this year shows how 
much more independent the thorough farmer 
is of changes and extremes of weather than be 
who has cropped his land to death. On good 
worked and well manured land the sugar beets 
have hardly shown a wilted leaf during the 
excessive hot and dry spell early in July, but 
on poor land they have absolutely perished 
though they came up well. 

The most difficult task for a farmer is to 
produce sufficient and cheap manure. With 
plenty of manure it is no great art to raise a 
good crop of almost any thing—without, it is 
almost impossible. ‘To produce manure cheap 
and plenty requires plenty of cattle, and few 
of our hard working farmers can wait four 
years to have the calf become a fat steer; the 
farmer has to live, and so the calf has to go to 
the butcher. More than anything else the 
farmer needs to raise a cash yielding crop. 
There is where the beet sugar industry will 
help the farmer in more than oneway. ‘Lhere 
are many beet fields in Maine, from the sea- 
shore to Aroostook county, which will yield 
from fifteen to 20 tons of beets per acre, 
which means from $60 to $80 cash. The tops 
are at least an equivalent to half a ton of the 
best hay, and each field which yields 15 to 20 
tons of beets in cash value, will yield twelve 
tons of pumice of those beets at a feeding 
value of at least two and a half tons of hay. 
This most valuable cattle feed ought to go 
back to the beet raisers, who can well afford, 
after making $60 to $80 per acre in cash, to 
feed this pumice to his milch cows and young 
stock and thus lay a most substantial founda- 
tion for prosperity. The beet pumice, fed with 
corn fodder, hay, &c., will give most valuable 
manure and plenty of it, and when eventually 
the sugar factories are located in the country 
villages, where their proper place is, and the 
farmer has, besides the advantages here enu- 
merated, also the advantage of taking scum 
from the sugar works to his fields; then and 
then only has he reached the point at which 
he can justly say sugar beet growing enriches 
be applitable:—** Tm European praverhzvil! 
meat, the more meat the more grain, and the 
more of the three the more money.” 

To judge from present appearances, the 
Maine Beet Sugar Company will begin sugar 
making about the first day of October, and 
from the first day they will have about sixty 
tons of the very best cattle feed, and con- 
tinue to have this quantity of feed every day 
as long as the factory has beets to work. This 
feed will be sufficient for about two thousand 
milch cows or steers daily. What is to be 
done with it? Are the farmers of Maine wil- 
ling to feed their stock during the long dreary 
winter months on dry hay and ice water, and 
allow the best of feed to be shipped to Boston, 
or, worse even, go to destruction? Several 
railroad companies have very generously of- 
fered to transport this feed back to the farmer 
from whom it came at the nominal price of 50 
cents per ton. 

The Maine Beet Sugar Company offers to 
return this feed to the farmers who supplied 
the beets, at a trifling charge, barely sufivient 
to pay for the handling. It may, therefore, 
be confidently expected that many farmers 
will try to find opt for themselves the value of 
this beet pumice. So far the beet crop looks 
promising, and though some farmers did fail, 
others succeeded so well that some who raised 
only one acre this year have already offered to 
raise tén another year. From nearly every 
State in the Union inquiries come how the 
Maine farmers are doing with the sugar beets. 
Oregon and California, finding their wheat fields 
giving out already, are amongst the most anx- 
ious to introduce a rotation of crops, and if all 
the friends of the enterprise will send in their 
experience with this year’s crop it will be sys- 
tematized, put in book form and published 
for the benefit of those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the knowledge gained by the supe- 
rior enterprise and experience of Maine far- 
mers.—Ernest Th. Gennert, in Me. Farmer. 





CRANBERRY CULTURE IN EASTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


In presenting this statement of the results 
of cranberry culture in Eastern Massachusetts 
to you, I simply give you facts and figures as 
gleaned from the agent of the Newton Cran- 
berry Bog, which is situated in the town of 
Barnstable, Barnstable county, Mass. 

This piece of swamp land in its original con- 
dition was of very little value ; the almost on- 
ly growth upon it was a few stunted pines, low 
laurel bushes and an abundance of low green 
moss, and it was pronounced by an experi- 
enced cranberry grower as unfit for cranberry 
culture, but the results have seemed to prove 
otherwise, 

The bog was prepared in the following man- 
ner: Ist. The trees, bushes and about eight 
or ten inches of the moss were removed, and 
the most of that was used to fill low places— 
was burnt on the bog—then ditches were 
opened about four or five rods apart, running 
parallel with each other into the main stream ; 
then, after being made decently level, cover- 
ing with about two inches of coarse sand or 
gravel, after which the ground or bog was set 
with vines, in hills, eighteen inches apart each 
way. Subjoined I append a statement of the 
cost of swamp, upland, buildings, &c., togeth- 
er with the expense of preparing the same and 
the net returns, made to the owners of the 
cranberry bog, containing a few rods less than 
sixteen acres, as follows. Purchased the 
premises early in the year 1864, 


And with the cost of preparing about six 

acres and setting with vines, paid out. . . $2, 
In the year 1865, four acres, est 2,367 28 
In the year 1865, the balance 1,203 31 


Total expense paid by owners 


In 1867 the bog was finished and the ex- 
penses of the year for finishing, weeding, &c., 
were paid from the proceeds of the cranber- 
ries raised, and the net amount free from tax- 
es, which were paid by the agent, divided 
among the owners each year, to date, and the 
number of barrels harvested, as follows :— 


Over all expenses. 
$ 12 86 
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$38,901 62 


In 1875 the bog was seriously injured by a 
late spring frost, and somewhat so in 1876. 
A fair crop is on it this season, except on 
about two acres cut off by the vine worm. 

Tn cultivating, the practice has been to clear 
the weeds and wild stuff from the vines, spring 
and fall; and in summer when it can be done 
without much injury to the crop. 

By the foregoing simple process much of 
the unproductive and seemingly worthless land 
in this country has been brought into profita- 
ble cultivation In other words, the wilder- 
ness of stagnant swamps on Cod have 
been made to blossom and bear fruit, to thé 
joy and satisfaction, not only of the cran 
grower, but to all who have the privilege 
pleasure of the healthful fruit i varied 
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* From Harper’s Magazine for September. 


THE FORHOLOSURE OF THE MORT- 
GaGB. 





BY MRS. E. T. CORBETT. 


Walk right in the settin’room, Deacon; it's all in a 
muddle, you see, 
But I hadn’t no heart to right it, so I’ve jest let every 


thing be. 

Besides, 1’m a-goin’ to-morrer—I calk’late to start with 
the dawa— 

And the house won't seem so home-like if it’s all upsot 
and forlorn. 

I sent vif the children this mornin’; they both on ’em 
begged to stay, 

But I thought "twould be easier, mebbe, if I was alone 


to-day. 
For this was the very day, Deacon, jest twenty years 


0, 

That Caleb and me moved in; so I couldn't forgit it, 
you know. 

We was sv busy and happy!—we'’d ben married a 
month beiore— 

And Caleb would clear the table and brush up the 
kitchen fuer. 

He said 1 was tired, and he’d help me; byt, law! that 
Was always Lis way— 

Always haudy and helpiul, and kind, to the very last 


day. 

Don’t At remember, Deacon, the winter I broke my 
arm? 

Why, Caleb skursely left me, not even to 'tend to the 
aru. 

There nigitt and mornin’ I saw him, a-settin’ 80 close 


to my bed, 

And I kuew him in spite of the fever that made me so 
wild in my head. 

He — did nuthin’ to grieve me, until he left me be- 
hind— 

Yes, I kuvow, there’s no use in talkin’, but somehow i: 
eases my miud. 

And he sot such store by you, Deacon, I needn’t tell 


you now, 
But uuless be nad your jedgment, he never would buy 
cow 


a . 

Well, our cows is gone, and the horse too—poor Caleb 
was toud of Jack, 

And I cried like a itvol this mornin’ when I looked ai 
the empty rack. 

I hope he'll be kindly treated: ’twoutd worry poor Ca- 


leb so 

If them Joneses should whip the cretur—but I s’pose 
he aiu't like to kuow. 

I've ben thinkin’ it over lately, that when Mary sick- 
ened aud died, 

Her oe sperrit was broken, for she was allus bis 
pride. 

He wasu't never so cheery; he’d smile, bu: the smile 
wa'u’t bright, 

And he didn’t cure for bis cattle, though once they’d 
bed bls delight. 

The neigubors ui said he was ailin’, and they tried to 
bint it to me; 

They ta:ked of a church-yard cough; but, oh! the blind 
are tho-e who won't see. 

I never believed be was guin’ tid I saw him a-lyin’ here 


ei jo 

There, tuere! don’t be anxious, Deacon; I haven’t nu 
Tears to shed, ’ 

I’ve tried to keep things together—I’ve ben slavin’ 
early aud late— 

But I couiun’t pay the int’rest, nor git the farm-work 
straight. 

So of course I’ve gone behindhand, and if the farm 
should sell 

For envugu to pay the mortgage, I s’pose ’twill be do 
in’ wel 


I’ve prayed ag’inst all hard feelin’s, and to walk a’ a 
Christiau ought, 

But it’s hard to see Caleb’s children turned out of the 
place he buugtit; 

And readin’ that text in the Bible "bout widows aod 
Orphans, you know, 

I can’t wiiuk the folks will prosper who are willin’ to 
see Us go. 

But there! i'm akeepin’ you, Deacon, and It’s nig). 
your time tor tea. 

“Won't I come over?” No, thank you; I feel bette: 
alone, you see. : 

Besides, 1 coulan’t eat nothin’; whenever I’ve tried it 
to-day 

There’s somethin’ here that chokes me. 
I s"pore you'll say. 

“T’'ve worked too tard?” No, I haven't. 
work that keeps me strong; 

If I sot bere thinkin’, I’m surtain my heart would 
break before lung. 

Not that 1 care ubout uvin’. I’J ruther be laid away 

In tue place | ve warked beside Caleb, to rest till the 
jJeugument-day. 

But tuere’s the cuildren to think of—that makes m) 
Guuly Clear, 

And I'll try to foller it, Deacon, though I’m tired oi 
this earilly speer. 

Good-b)@, theu. 1 suu’n’t forgit you, nor all the kind- 
ess you've showed ; 

*T will help to cheer me tu-morrer, as I go on my lonel; 
road, 

For— Wuat are you sayin’, Deacon? I needn’t—i 
needu’t go? 

You've buught the mortgage, and I can stay? 
gay it uver slow.— 

Jest = mow—jest wait a minute—I’ll take it in bime- 


I’m narvous, 


Why, it’: 


Stop! 


y 
That 1 can stay. Why, Deacon,I don’t know wha: 


makes me cry! 
I haven't wo words to thank you. Ef Culeb was onl) 


bere, 
He'd sech a head for speakin’, he'd make my feelin’: 


clear. 

as! a picter in our old Bible of an ange! from th: 
skies, 

And thougt: he hasn’t no grcat-coat, and no spectacle: 
on his eyes, 

He lovoks jest like you, Deacon, with your smile s 
gvod and trew, 

And wienever I see that picter, twill make me thinh 


oft you. 
The childreu will beso happy! Why, Debby will ’mosi 


0 wild; 

She freited so much at leavin’ her garding behind, poor 
child | 

And, law! I'm as glad as Debby, ef only for jest ont 
thing— 

Now | can tend the posies I planted there last spring 

On Caleb’s grave: he loved the flowers, aud it seem: 
as ef he’ll know 

They’re a-bioomin’ all around him while he’s sleepin 
there below. 


-” 


a Selected Story. : : 














—— 
From Belgravia. 


BY CABLE. 


‘“*T never was so surprised in my life, never! 
as when | heard that your father had given bi: 
consent,” said Aunt Jane, with one of her pro 
vokingly righteous sighs; ‘I wouldn’t trus. 
the happiness of a cat with such a man.” 

**Weil, they say retormed rakes make gooc 
husbands, and so let us Aope for the best,” sar 
Godpapa. 1 dare say he meant to be kind. 
but he laid a stress upon the ‘‘hope” whicl. 
took all the curl out otf it. 

Emily Dodd, who gives herself airs becaust 
she is six months younger than | am, and wa: 
married last September, was pertectly hatetu 
with her *‘Keep a tight baud over him, m) 
dear,” as though she was a grandmother, au 
her wretched little husband had never boxe: 
her ears. He d.d box her ears before tae: 
honeymoon wag over, as | happen to know. 

Even dear ¥ran’ had tears in her sweet ol: 
eyes as she kissed me, and all she said was, 
**God bless you both,” with a sigh. 

And I was so happy, so triumphant. I hic 
had such a long hard fight for my own way . 
had won it. Had come out with a ‘see th 
conquering hero” air all over me ; and, instea: 
of having congratulations and pretty compli 
ments showered at my feet, every one of th 
family whips out his or her wet blanket, anc 
throws it over my head. 

People | did not care for were civil enough, 
but there was no heartiness about what the) 
said. Lots of the men were jealous of him, 
and .lots of the g.ris of me, aud | dare sa, 
some of them grumbled behind their gush ai 
having to get me a wedding present, anc 
asked themselves what old tbing they coulu 
forb'sh up for the occasion. The only one 
who was really nice was Willie Diamond, and 
it was awfully hard lines on Willie, that | 

must admit. It was he who brought Gerald to 
the house and introduce] him to me at ou 
first party last Spring. Poor Willie! If i: 
had not been for that, I might have bee: 
Lady Diamond long ago; for | iiked him eve) 
so much better than any one else, before | 
saw my fate. I shouldn’t have bad to fight 
for Willie. Papa was willing enough abou: 
him, and to spare; but | wasn’t going to br 
caught by the glint of an empty utle. 1 dc 
think that, of all the cheap things in the world, 
@ poor baronet is the cheapest but one, an 
his wife the very cheapest of all. With m) 
twelve thousand pounds, we should hav 
scraped together about a thousand a year to 
begin with, and lived on the scrape, or iy it, 
—ever afterward. Gerald and | started wit! 
eight hundred, but see what he has made o' 
it !—about a month’s income now, and if--but 
this i-n’t telling you what Willie said. 

He began in the ordinary way, and as he 
went on his dear old face softened, and hi: 
voice fell. ‘*Don’t let them, any of them,” he 
said, *‘put their con—put their tongues be 
tween you; and :emember, Mabel, that Ger- 
ald was my friend, and is my friend, and bi 
sure, always, that I will be his friend if eve: 
he wants one, and will let me.” It wasn’t sv 
much what he said as the way which he said it, 
after all their wet-blanketing. I threw m) 
arms round his neck and kissed him, I did! 
and I told Gerald all about i , and be kissed 
me. Of course, no one told me one-tenth 
part of what was said about us, but I heard 
enough to know this—the idea of Gerald's be- 
ing seriously in love with any one was consid 
ered a good joke; and the idea of my marry- 
ing him a bad one. And all because he was a 
little wild, has lovely eyes, and a soft, slow 
voice, and looks at you pleadingly. I- have 
noticed him myself looking up into women’s 
faces with that worshipping expression, and 
seen them bend down their ear to catch that 
thrilling voice, and oh! how it bhurt—me. 
But he could not help it. It was his way. 
He didn’t mean anything beyond making him- 
self agreeable. When he did mean something. 
and really wanted to make love, he'was such 
astupid. I really thought he would never 
get the words out, and when they came they 
were addressed to a bow on my gown, and not 


to me. 

Well, he was forbidden the house, and | 
was sent into Yorkshire, though it was May, 
and I bad only worn one of the three lovely 
ball-dresses I bought and paid for out of 
my very own money. Every one was set at 
me to write bad things of Gerald, his idleness, 
his extravagance, his flirtations, and lots of 
stuff which no girl ought to hear about from 
any one; and f was so unhappy, you cannot 
think. Girls, it was the greatest mistake 
they could have committed. They only made 
me more determined to him. They 
worrie:: me, and so [ worried back. That's 
the way. Sighirg like patience on a monu- 
ment isn’t a bit of use. I was too healthy to 
go into consumption, like stupids in books. | 
ate, and laughed, and was disagreeable; | 
made myself hateful, ob I did! and I 
1 my way. Sti » & good deal of it stuck 

rankled; and I wasn’t sure but that after 

all Emily was right, and he would require a 
ight hand over him. 

before we were married, he gave up 

all his old ways, and his old baunts, and went 

into business ; astonishing every one (but me) 


career. If be had be» 


more love again. So he said, looking me in 
the face this time—that happy day when papa 
could stand it no longer, and his consent 
worried—yet I admit there is no other word 
for ‘t—werried out of him. 

The first six months of our married life 

like a dream. Imagine a husband who 
is a lover, and a dear friend who is both; and 
that would be my Gerald. 1 was so happy ; 
till one miserable Wednesday when he came 
home at (wo o'clock and said he must start at 
five to catch the steamer which was to sail the 
next morning from Liverpool to New York. 
**Take me with you,” I cried. Man-like, his 
first thought was packing up, and he told me 
I could not be ready in time. Then be gave 
another reason (which has just gone out for a 
ride on her pony—bless her!) and I had to 
give in to this, for it was November, when the 
sea is always awfully rough. He looked pale 
and worried, and left me full half an hour be- 
fore there was any necessity to go. And he 
would not let me see him off. He hated to be 
seen off, he said, and was almost cross about 
it. ‘*A month will soon pass,” he said. ‘A 
month,” I almost screamed ; ‘*why, you told 
me just now your business would only take a 
tew days.” **No more it will,” he answered, 
‘*but the voyage out and home will take twen- 
ty.” “Oh, Gerald,” I pleaded, ‘‘why can't 
you write or telegraph—what’s the use of the 
Atlintic cable they make so much fuss about, 
if you must go all that way yourself?” ‘‘I have 
written, and I have cabled,” be replied a little 
gloomily, ‘‘and it’s no use, Dimples,” (that 
was his pet name for me; wasn’t it a pretty 
one?) ‘I must go myself,” and he went. 

He went away for a month, and he stayed 
three. Business was going wrong. What 
business? He never told me. That’s the 
way with men. Suppose we want money and 
say it’s for dress; they’d ask directly, ‘*What 
dress? what do you want it for? what sort do 
you want? why won't what you have do? 
what is it to be made of? what color will it 
be?” and all sorts of other foolish questions 
about what they never can understand; but 
let us ask ‘‘what business?” and they laugh 
or get grumpy. 

He returned at last looking old and care- 
worn, and from that momeut his habits 
changed. Time was when be would often 
rush home in a hansom at three o’ciock, auu 
call up the stairs, **Holloa, Dimples! Noth- 
ing to do; get on your things and conie out 
ior a drive.” Now it was six or seven betore 
ue showed his face, and then be would have a 
aorrid black bag full of papers, over which he 
sat half the night. And he turned so stuungy, 
though every one said he was coiming money. 
When baby came he brightened up, and 1 
uiust say was very tender dnd thougutiul, un- 
ul I was about again. hen he went back tu 
uis old bad ways. Always at the ottice—al- 
ways thinking business. Ah me! 1 rewember 
vuce how he put down tha: Emily Dodd. 
She had found us sitting alone in the conser- 
vatory at Lady Varseviana’s ball, and said iw 
uer sneering way, ‘‘Oh dear! bere’s Geral 
Carruthers making love to his wite!” ‘*Why 
uot?” he replied, not moving his arm; ‘*4 
love my wife much more dearly than ever | 
ioved Mabel Mostyn, and I loved ber dearly.” 
i was so proud! He left me alone to think, 
and | thought of other things Ewily had said. 
Among otuers she told me when | was tret- 
ting about him during that voyage, that be 
was sure to have a splendid time of it on 
voard, because somebouy’s biondes—1 don't 
remember whose; a lot of painted burlesque 
creatures—were his fellow passengers; she 
oad seen their names in the Dewspapers: 
iXtuity this, and Polly that, and Susie some one 

Ise, who bad been talked of in conneCuon 
with him before we were engaged. 1 did not 
uuind at first, but when he altered so, and 
would not say why he went to America, or 
what sort of business kept him there, | ac- 
swsed him point blauk. He got red and 
white, and asked me how | dared; and got sv 
sugry. It is not wise to ask a wile how she 
ares, when affection is at the bottom of ber 
iaring, and so I let him know. 

Jealous? Of course | was! Iwas horribly 
jealous. 1 know all you can say about jealou- 
»y. Papa preached, mamma scolded, Aunt 
Jane sighed, and Emily had Aer little say, ot 
course. It was wicked, it was foolish, it wa» 
undignified. Pride ought to conquer it, selt- 
respect to ignore it, religion to root it out. 
Che old story! Let a woman swallow a table- 
spoonful of salt, and argue her out of being 
\oirsty; aud then you may go and persuade 
one who has loved not to be jealous. ‘Lhey 
all bad their remedies, as though it were a 
‘old in the head. 1 was to be more loving to 
aim; i was to treat him coldly; 1 was to 
uope, and show him how it grieved«me; 1 
was to flirt, and prove that I did not care; 1 
was to insist upon an explanation; 1 was on 
uo account to allude to the subject; 1 was to 
vear it; 1 was to resent it; 1 was to blow 
,ot; 1 was to blow cold; 1 was to blow u 
snd so on. Papa and the rest sided with Ger- 
iid, when they saw how right I had been 
bout his steadying down; and yet they sided 
.gainet me when | showed how he was relaps- 
og! If 1 was right as a young, innocent, in- 
experienced girl, why should they contradict 
ue when I was a wretched Lut experienced 
wite ? 

My dears, we went on from bad to worse, 
uill one horrid day, about a year after his trip 
.o America and back—shball 1 ever forget it !— 
when I returned from a walk with baby, and 
iound that he had been home, and packed up 
ais bag, leaving a message—not a note, but a 
nessage if you please, with a servant—that he 
would not be back tor two days. I went up 
.o his room, by instinct I suppose, and there 
n the fire-place, crumpled up, 1 saw one ol 
nose horrid yellow telegram papers. Some- 
hing told me that it would be the clue to his 
-in and my disgrace. I opened it and my 
wad swam as | read this— 

«Susie, Baby, Immediately, Liverpool.” 

Could tair words tell the tale of horror more 
plainly? Susie and ber baby would be at 
Liverpool, where his presence was required 
immediately ; at Liverpool, where the steam- 
‘rs from New York arrive! on a Monday, 
when most of them are due—I knew that, for 
aow I had counted the hours tor him! 

it was half-past four. The express would 
ieave Euston at five. If I could catch it, 
snd face him on the threshold of his infamy ! 
| stopped a hansom and promised the driver 
half-a sovereign if he took me there in time. 
You know how cabmen will go through horrid 
dirty, narrow’streets for short cuts. 

Well, as bad luck would have it, we got 
grounded somewhere near Tottenham Court 
Road, and when I rushed on the platform the 

rain had started. In a smoking carriage, 
ieaning back so intent over another telegram 
chat he did not notice me, | saw my gentleman 
with a smile on his face. Thinking how nice- 
ly he had escaped me—no doubt. 

Again my once loving anxiety about him 
stood me in good service. I dashed off to 
Lloyds and asked about the American steam- 
ers. The fastest had only just reached 
Queenstown. I had sixteen hours to spare. 
| took the next morning’s train and reached 
St. George’s landing stage just in time to see 
the Tender with the ‘*Brittania’s” passengers 
arrive. ‘There were only aboui forty of them, 
and they looked as though they had had a 
dreadful passage. I was very glad of it. 
(his seems unkind of the other thirty-nine, 
but I couldn't help it. If she arrived looking 
imp and miserable, it would be some comfort. 
{ had taken care to appear as nice as 1 could 


ve. 

The thirty-nine, mostly bagmen, I think, 
came on shore, went fussing after their bag- 
yage, and there was a pause. I saw a good 
many gold-laced blue ee bobbing about some 
une who was yet on board, and then there 
tripped down the gangway a woman, followed 
by a bonne and a baby !—a young woman 
looking disgustingly fresh and well, as fair as 
| am, and dressed—my dears, the wretch was 
dressed simply to perfection! The oaly com- 
fort I found was that she appeared scared and 
sad. She evidently had expected some one 
to meet her, and he was not there. No, I had 
looked about carefully, and my gentleman 
was—pot there. I soon saw why. As she 
passed along the plank, the purser or some 
such creature hurried up with a letter, which 
she took with a smile—I believe she had -been 
flirting with him all the way across. She 
opened the aote with a little sob. Then the 
expression of her face changed. It was all 
right. He was too cunning to meet her there 
in public. He had given her the rendezvous 
somewhere else. 

1 followed her. The Custom-house officers 
were most remiss in their duty. rr A passed 
her things without so much as looking into 
them. The Chief Examiner, who ought to be 
dismissed, kissed the baby. Then she drove 
to the North-western Hotel, and I after her. 
She must have a sitting-room and bed-room 
on the first floor, and must be told the mo- 
ment that the 4.35 train was signalled at Edge 
Hill. I arranged to be told, too, and was 
ready for her—and him. Well, my loves, in 
wy the +» a local one, and es it 

stopped that woman was being hugged in 
a brown ulster which did not belong to Gerald 
Carruthers. 

I never was so crestfallen! Here had I 
been yorng precious time on the wrong 
scent, while he might have been on the land- 
ing stage at the right moment, and have car- 
ried bis Susie away almost under my nose. 

I went back to the river as fast as I could, 
and found that I had missed the Inman passen- 
gers. a “ achance. The steady- 
go it ogy Cunarder was not ex 
till the next morning. leuk conmticae 
notel, te’ phed home that I was detained, 
and wai 
night I 


had 


ed u a sort of aintance— 





- Would you believe it! That 


you on the landin, +” she said, *‘and 
sympathized with you go much. I had ar- 
rived and there was no one to meet me. 
You were there to meet some one who hav 
not arrived. We were both di inted. 
Never mind; he will come to-morrow.” (i 
course | let ber think that it was my husband 
1 was expecting, and of course I declined their 
offer to go with me to the landing stage in the 
morning. 

There was nothing in the least resembling a 
**Susie,” and absolutely no baby, on board tbe 
**Russia.” I could bave sat down on one oj 
those dumpy posts and cried. What was | w 
do? 1 had started full of confidence that 1 
should catch Gerald out, and had not thougbi 
of making any plans to cover @ retreat, or ex- 
cuse a fauure. How—il Gerald arrived home 
before me—was | to account tor beg nearly 
two days away trom his root—ualone? He hau 
covered up bis tracks, as the Americans say— 
it was impossible for me to obliterate mie 
His escapadé had succeeded—nune had tailed. 
i should have stopped at home and contronteu 
bim on his retura with that cablegram. He 
might bave sworn will now, and uo rations: 
woman would have expected me to betievr 
him. Now he had simply to say, ‘*Ibere’s 
nothing in it, my dear; you went yourself t 
see, and know lv 1s so.” 

**It won’t do to look back now and say thir 
idea was absurd, or that event did.’t bapper. 
after all. 1 am taking things just as they nap- 
pened, and as 1 felt them at the time they 
were happening. 1 was at my wit’s ends. 
Ihe more 1 thought of what 1 had done, the 
more difficult did 1t seem to get out of it. 1 
built up elaborate excuses, brick by brick—sv 
to speak—spending time and trouble upon ai 
edince which collapsed before the though: 
**what would J say it he had made it?” Only 
one thing was certain, 1 must get home ar 
quickly as possible. it 1 got back betore hx 
uid, be might not ask auy questions. He 
might so commit himself when taxed with tha 
cablegram as to shut off all questioning on hi: 
part. By the time we reached Rugby, 1 bau 
ceased to think of excuses, aud was much Lap- 
pier. What had | done? Followed my bus- 
band to save him from re-cubarkiug in 8 ca- 
reer of wickedness. Was there any barw 1 
that? Was it my fault that he—a crafty ma: 
ot tae world—had outwitted poor me? No 
at all. As 1 thought it over in this light, i 
became reassured, defiant, and hungry. 

The train stopped, the people rusted off t 
the refreshment rooms, aud as the guara (whe 
bad been very civil heretofore) did not conx 
to see if 1 wanted anythiny, 1 leaned out o 
the window to ask some one to call him. 
There was a group of three passengers stang- 
ing close by, ani i bad got so far as, **On, 
would you mind ” when one of them can- 
noued through the other two, and before you 
could say **trap stick!” Gerald was sitting op- 
posite me, and all my appetite gone. 

“Why, Dim ,»” he began, but checkec 
himselt. ‘*Where have you been? why— 
what bas happened? Is anything wrong! 
W bere are you going ?” 

‘1 really cannot undertake to answer so 
many questions all at once,” 1 replied with 
what | knew was « vulgar sniggle. 

“it's allone question,” he said gravely ; 
*‘what are you duing ?” 

‘Business, my dear,” saidI, The imitatior 
of his tone aud yesture was perfect, and 1 pui 
one of my own mocking suules at the tail enu 
of it fur a sting. 

**L think upon reflection you will conside: 
that hardly a proper manner of replying to 
your husband, Mabel,” getting graver anc 
glaver. 

‘It is one which my husband has so ofte1 
used to me that | suppose 1 have adoped ii 
unconsciously. Inutation is said to be the 
sincerest sort of flattery,” said 1. 

**You know pertectly well that you are talk 
ing nonsense,” be answered. ‘*As you donut 
appear to have suflicient respect for me to an- 
swer a simple question, 1 shail show you tha 
| have some respect for myself by not repeat 
ing it.” 

He was looking so well, so bright and hand- 
some, and, with all his wickeGness, spoke sv 
hkea gentleman! | almost began to relent, 
but the thought, ‘*what has brightened hiw 
up?” set my teeth, and hardened my heart 

*‘Rather a cheap way of buying off inquiry 
from your own do.ngs,” 1 snapped. 

**W ould you like an account of my doings ? * 
he asked. ‘Ihere was a twinkle in the corner 
of his eye, and a twitch at the corner of hie 
lip that angered me. 

*‘l should, indeed,” I replied; *tonly I am 
not prepared to take your version of them.” 

‘Meaning, that in your opinion I would 
stoop to a talsehood P” said he. 

“Stoop? Ob no,” I sneered. ‘A man 

does not think that he sfoops to tell alie when 
it is to protect a woman, even though it de- 
ceives a wile.” 
‘*Mabel,” he began, ‘‘there is not an act of 
my married life-——,” but I stopped him there 
it is bad enough to know that one’s husbanc 
has deceit in bis heart; it makes it worse to 
stand by and see the foul thing dragged out o1 
its den. 

“stop!” I interrupted, taking the cable- 
gram from the pocket of my traveling-bag ; 
‘read that, before you go on.” 

‘*Where did you find this?” he asked in a 
quick sbarp voice, as though he were speaking 
to a clerk. 

‘In your room under the fireplace. You 
thought you had burned it, but not a word is 
obliterated— 


Susie, Baby, Immediately, Liverpool. 


You should not bring such things to the house. 
Gerald,” 1 went on, with pertect composure 
and the deadliest smile. ‘*You sbould keep 
them at the office. 

‘*| should, indeed,” he replied, halt to him- 
self. 

‘*I saw you start for Liverpool immediately,” 
[ resumed. *‘l met you coming back trom 
Liverpool. I missed you there. It is, per- 
haps, better that I did. A scene on the land- 
ing-stage would not have been pleasant.” 

**1s—it— possible,” he almost gasped, *‘that 
—you followed me—for this?” flicking the 
yellow paper with his nail. 

‘*Well, yes,” said 1. ‘I cared enough for 
you to try and save you from—yourself. But 
don’t be afraid, | won't do so again.” 

**You played the spy upon me, Mabel,” his 
voice quivering with suppressed anger. 

‘*The poorest sort of reproach!” I cried 
indignantly, ‘‘the last resort of a detected 
cheat!” 

‘‘Cheat!” he thundered. 

**Yes, cheat,” I re-echoed him. ‘‘It isn’t 
in your code of morals, but I think, and al- 
ways shall think, that a man who robs a poor 
girl, who has fought and suffered for him, of 
the love he swore to give and keep for her, is 
the lowest and most heartless sort of cheat. 
There!” 

By this time the train had started again, 
and, as good fortune willed, we were aloue in 
the carriage. He sank back into his seat, pale 
as a sheet, and trembling all over. ‘*We will 
not pursue this subject,” he said. ‘‘It ever it 
is reopened, it will be by you.” 

Not another word passed our lips till we got 
home. Atter dinner—such a dinner!—I said, 
“Pray do not let me detain you from—busi- 
ness.” 

‘Thank you,” he replied, ‘I have nothing 
to do to-night,” 

**Nor | either.” I followed ; ‘‘so, with your 
permission, I will go and do it in my own 
room.” I left him with a sweeping curtsey, 
and he replied with one of his stateliest bows 

I was the most miserable woman in London. 
I felt that I could not be mistaken, and yet 1 
did not dare go on and make assurance sure. 
He was painfully polite, came home early from 
his office, and passed much of his time with 
baby. Think bow much I must have loved 
him when I confess that | took his kisses off 
her innocent lips, hoping that he was sorry, 
and would some day be my own again. 

One morning I noticed a dirty old book on 
the drawing-room table—a greasy much- 
thumbed thing that I hardly fiked to touch. 
Thinking that one of the servants had left it 
there by mistake, I rang to have it taken 
away. No one owned it, and ‘if you please, 
ma’am,” said Roberts, the butler, ‘‘I think it 
belongs to Master, and is a sort of dictionary 
he has for things at the office, and that.” 
When he left the room I opened it, and sure 
enough it was a sort of dictionary, but what a 
queer one! The page at which I opened it 
had a row of names belonging to vegetables— 
thus: 
Artichoke. 
As us. 
Rottnest. 
Beans. 


Against these, in a parallel column, were 
printed— 


Vessel insured. 
Vessel fully insured. Cargo insured, but not 
the vessel. 
Vessel and cargo insured. 
Cargo partly insured, 
A little further on was a list of furniture. 
Table. Chair. Sofa, &c., 

And it — _ ~- ‘*Table” meant ‘‘Ton- 
nage to Englan - wanted !” pi 
here and there at random, I found pine = 
was Whisky and by some st. perversity, 

isky was London! Now, why shouldn't 
London be London, and Whisky, Whisky ? 
I have heare Gerald speak of **bulls” and 


Cabbage. 
Cauliflower. 
Cucumber, and so on. 


Vessel insured, but not 
the cargo 


terday.” A tiger was “yesterday,” and pig 
‘to-morrow. 
I turned back to the title- and found 





"Black Hall, 





down. Well, if Gerald, after the lesson his 
carelessness had already received ,would leave 
his office things about in my drawing-room, 
there would be no great barm——*Why, 
what on earth have Stephenson & Carruthers, 
or the people at Chicago and New York to do 
with children?” LIexclaimed. I had opened 
the book again mechanically, and my eye fell 
on a page ed ‘‘Nursery,” followed hy 
Baby. Boy. Coral. 
Bassinet. Caudle. Cradle. 

My dears, if you don’t see it all now, you are 
more dull than I take you tobe. It flashed 
upon me like a— like a new fashion. It was a 
secret code for telegraphing! The next turn- 
down was at a page full of women’s pet names 
—Annie, Bessie, Carrie, Effie, Florrie, down 
co Susie; and what do you think ‘*Susie” 
stood for? It’s nota bit of good, your trying 
to guess. It stood for Number one Spring 
wheat, and *tAnnie” was white corn, and 
**Bessie” yellow corn, and ‘*Florrie,” if you'll 
believe me—potatoes ! 

So after a little trouble I translated that 
cablegram, over which | had nearly broken my 
heart, thus : 

‘Susie’ (No. 1 Spring wheat) ‘‘Baby” 
(large supplies on hand) **lmmediately” (pri- 
ves falling) ‘*Liverpool (cable orders at once.) 

No. I'm not gomg to tell you how I ate 
my humble-pie. I made it big and bitter. 
Toads and snails and puppy dogs’ tails were 
delicacies in comparison to the ingredients | 
put in, for oh! how] hated myself. But] 
had bardly swallowed one mouthful when he 
folded me in his arms, and said, ‘*Darling, it’s 
more than half my fault. I ought to have tak- 
*n you into my confidence, and told you why I 
was so apparently neglectful of you and so 
pre-occupied. At first e,erything went well 
with me. The new ideas | brought into the 
business were sound enough, but | soon saw 
that I had not sufficient knowledge to work 
them out myself, and that others who 
knew more of the dry machinery of commerce 
han I did were stupid, or jealous, or both. 
What is true of trotting, Dimples, is true of 
rade. The speed of the team is that of the 
slowest horse in it. I confess 1 got our affairs 
uto a bad sort of tangle. I almost heard fel- 
uws saying, ‘Oh, he’s one of the flash-in-the- 
pan sort—a man to-day and a mouse to-mer- 
ow. Of course he’s made amess of it. I 
vated to let you think that Lhad blundered— 
vou who were always praising my cleverness. 
i knew I could pull through, and so I did; 
but even after | had come back from America 
snd fixed things my own way, Stephenson was 
imid, and, | am afraid, distrustful; and I had 
to work on—so to speak—with one arm be- 
hind my back. This 1s what made me cross 
and silent. But it’s allover now, thank God!” 

**And there isn’t any Susie?” I whispered. 

**Lord bless you! Ship-loads ofher!” he 
replied in triumph. ‘*} hat was my grand 
coup. I cabled back, ‘Buy all you can get,’ 
ind rushed off to Hull and Manchester to sel! 
for the rise that was sure to come on account 
of the war.” 

**Then you didn’t goto Liverpool at all?” 
| asked. 

‘‘No,” he said; ‘I joined your train at 
Crewe. I told you that if the subject of our 
‘onversation at Rugby were reoprned you 
would havetodoso. Youbavedoneso. Now 
| shut it up forever, and seal it—so.” 

I think he let me off very easy—bless him ! 
but don't you girls rush at conclusions as | 
iid, and think you are going to get off as well 
Many a husband would have made me eat all 
‘hat humble-pie up to the last bitter scrap, 
ind have not given me anything for years to 
rake the taste of it out of my mouth. It was 
no merit of mine that I had only to nibble at 
the kissing crust. 


Laiies’ Portfolio, 


TWO COURTINGS. 


But it is the story of Ursula’s courtship, as 
she herself once told it to a teasing and favor- 
ite child, that the reader shall have as that of 
another ‘‘woman whv dared.” 

It happened in this wise. Mr. Matthew 
Griswold, tall, shy and awkward, but scholar- 
ly and kind, early in bis life wooed a lady in 
in a distant town, who had another string to 
her bow in the person of a village doctor. 
For a long time soe had kept her Lyme lover 
in @ state of uncertainty, in the hope that she 
might draw out a proposal from his professed 
rival. After some months of this dallying 
Mr. Griswold determined to have the matter 
settled, and so one day rode to the town, en- 
tered her house, and once more tendered 
beart and hand. , 

“Ob, Mr. Griswold, you must give me 
more time,” said the lady. 

‘*I give you your life-time, miss,” was the 
indignant reply; whereat the youth bowed 
himself out, flung into the saddle and galloped 
away forever, leaving the maiden who maiden 
was forevermore, as her bird in the busb 
never was caught. 

To Matthew, disconsolate at his beautiful 
home amid that magnificent grove of elms that 
still shelter the old Griswold homest ad at 
on the shore of the Sound, 
just east of the mouth of the Connecticut 
river, appeared scon after his cousin Ursula, 
a little his senior in years, but inheriting the 
beauty, pride and ready wit of her grand- 
mother, Martha. 

She ‘‘came, saw, conquered ;” but, warned 
by his past experience, Matthew was slow to 
~peak, though his looks and actions betrayed 
his feelings toward his pretty cousin. Things 
ran on this way for a space until one stormy 
day, near th» close of her vis't, Ursula, de- 
scending the dark, old oaken staircase, sud- 
denly encountered her cousin ascending 
Meeting him more than half way, she, stop- 
ping suddenly, said sweetly : 

‘*What did you say, cousin Matthew?” 

“Oh, I didn’t speak; I didn’t say any- 
thing.” 

**High time you did, cousin; high time you 
lid.” 

The future governor was not slow to take 
the hint, and speedily found his tongue; and 
this is how Ursula Wolcott became Ursula 
Griswold, and for twenty-five years always had 
« near relative in the governor’s chair in old 
Connecticut. 

















From All The Year Round. 
WHITE JASMINE. 


White jasmine stretches far and wide, 
Along the gray wall’s southe: n side 
Its graceful branches wreathe ; 
- And winds of Summer sweet and low, 
Among its verdure and its snow, 
Their tender music breathe. 


The garden beds that once were gay. 

And fragrant all the Summer day, 
Are empty and forlorn; 

The hungry bees afar have flown, 

The gravel walks are weed o’ergrown, 
Fhe trellis-rose is torn. 


Within the house each empty room 
is shut in silent, rayless gloom, 
With cheerless hearthstone cold; 
No pictures smije upon the wall, 
No single trace Is left of ail 
We cherished so of old. 


But in the southern sunshine bright, 

And by the jasmine, clud in white, 
A youthiul maiden stands, 

With lips that speak of sad unrest; 

A bunch of dai~ies on her breast, 
And jasmine in her bands. 


With farewell looks of aching love, 

Her brown eyes wunder round, above, 
It is a sacred spot; 

The home of childish grief and mirth, 

The home whence dearest dead went forth 
To share earth’s common lot. 


Ah, maiden! as the jasmine snow 

Doth vanish, so the years that go 
Will take this grief away; 

Will give thee older woes as sure, 

As etrong, and deep—if not so pure— 
As this of thine to-day. 


Yet let the daisies on thy breast, 
Teach thee that life’s securest rest, 
In humble paths doth lie; 

And let the ja-mine in thy hand, 
Whisper of tairer blossoms fanned 
By sweetest airs on high. 


Fear not to muse when far away, 
How Summer sunshine gilds each day 
These lonely garden bowers ; 
How sweetly yet the thrushes call, 
How climb about the gray old wall, 
Thine own loved jasmine flowers. 


So may the memory of this home, 
Thy first and dearest, ever come 
With healing strength to thee; 
To mind thee by its vanished grace, 
Of one srepered abiding-place, 
From sound of farewell free! 


ES 
DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 
ScraMBLED Ecos wita ToMaTors. — 
Break six eggs into a bowl and beat with a 
fork just Mn. to break the yolks. Take as 
many medium sized tomatoes as you have 
eggs. Use only the pulpy part of the fruit, 
drawing off the juice and the seeds as mych as 
sible. Put a lump of butter into a frying 
, and when melted tur: in the tomatoes; 
stir for a minute, add the eggs and continue 
stirring until cooked. Season to taste and 
serve very quickly, 
a. pen it a -_ slice es 
# of good coo t them 
into @ stew-pan, with one gill of Taner and 
sufficient sugar to sweeten them. Peel a lem- 
on very thinly (it must not have any white on 
it, for the white is bitter) and tie all the bits 
‘ Penn ere Seen e 
a flavoring. The apples must a fire 
until they are reduced to half ne quanti. 
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a quarter of a pound 
bread on eight 

crust, dip 

them to the bottom of a pudding mould 

also slices of the crust of bread an ei 

adbcy ap ip laggy “ge ontegyel as ibe 
mou eep. p these strips into 
er Wt round insi 


| the mou , allowing them to ie half over each 


er. Pour the into the middle of the 
cover with a of bread 
in the clarified butter. Put. it into a 


oven to bake for three quarters of an 





hour. The bread should be quite brown and 
crisp. For serving, turn it carefully out of 
the monld on to a hot dish. For company, 
citron and stoned raisins may be added to 
apples. 

Buckwueat Cakes.— Mix one gill of 
wheat flour with one quart of buckwheat flour, 
add one large teaspoonful of salt, then add 
gradually a scant quart of warm water mixed 
with one gill of yeast. Let it rise all night, 
and in the morning add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of carbonate of soda, and bake imme- 
diately. In America a soa griddle is 
considered best for these cakes, but **Mistress 
Jean” could bake them very well on @ smooth 
well-greased iron griddle, taking care to 
scrape it well after each baking, and to use as 
little grease as possible. The cakes should 
not be larger than a small saucer, and s‘ould 
be served at once. In the Southern States a 
tablespoonful of scalded Indian meal and the 
same of molasses are often added when the 
cakes are mixed. 


Tomato Carsur.—Cut one peck of rire 
tomatoes in halves, boil them in a lined sauce- 
pan until the pulp is all dissolved, then strain 
chem well through a hair sieve and set the 
liquor on to boil, adding one ounce salt, one 
ounce of mace, one tablespocaful black pep- 
per, one teaspoont 1 red pepper, one table- 
spoonful ground cloves, five of ground mus- 
tard; let them all boil together for five or six 
hours, and stir them most of the time. Let 
the mixture stand eight or ten hours in a cooi 
place, add one pint of vinegar and then bottle 
it; seal the corks and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 


Another Method.—For four or five quarts 
of cateup boil one peck of ripe tomatoes hiteen 
minutes without removing the skins, and straii. 
through a sieve ; put into a little bag one tea 
spoontul of whole cloves, one tablespoonful o. 
ground cinnamon, allspice and black pepper, 
and put these with a pint of good vinegar into 
the strained tomatoes, and boil the whole 
carefully trom three to five hours; when sufii- 
ciently boiled and condensed, stir in one table- 
spoontul of ground mustard and one teaspoon 
ful of ground cayenne pepper, salt to taste, 
and keep in well-corked bottles. This catsup 
will keep for years. 


Cuow-Cuow.—Take 100 small cucumbers, 
50 large green bel: peppers, § a peck of smal: 
string beans, 4 a peck of small white onions, 
4 a bushel of green tomatoes, and 2 larg: 
neads of cabbage. Kemove all the seed: 
from the peppers, slice and salt all down ove: 
night; next morning wash in cold water, lei 
them drain well, spread on a cloth, and mix 
through it 1 pound of mustard, 1 pound o 
white mustard seed, 4 ounces of celery seed, 
and 1 ounce of whole allspice. I like tu have 
a few of the peppers red, as it looks pretty 
through the mass, and the onions, if ver) 
small, I leave whole. After mixing well, pu 
itina kettle and cover with the best cide: 
vinegar. After it begins to boil let it cook 
fifteen minutes. If desired, add while boil 
ing, a bottle of salad oil; it helps keep it, but 
it can be left out. 





THE TYRANNY OF FASHION. 


That the adoption, by a minority of busy 
and esthetically cultured women, of a dress 
making some approach to ancient simplicity, 
would seriously tell on the mantau-makers 
trade, may be more than doubted. It i: 
not by the custom of such ladies that the ex- 
orbitant gains of the magnates of the class ar: 
swollen; and if it were 1t would be hard tc 
say on what ground any appeal to our sympa 
thies or bebalt of such persons could be made 
These artists (sic) stand self-condemned i: 
their own ateliers, surrounded not by forms oi 
eternal beauty, but by a headless crowd of de- 
formed phantoms—the blocks which represen! 
their sole idea of that shape in which all th 
visible beauty of creation culminates. Th: 
culture of this one of the arts of life is left t 
impudent pretenders, men and women whos 
ideas of beauty are profoundly vitiated; wh: 
are for the most part wholly ignorant of the 
structure and play of the bodies they denatur 
alize, and who are constantly exposed to tempta 
tions of self-interest, which cause them to invent 
and set afloat the succession of costly vagarie: 
which are beggaring thousands of lives. Tie 
serious concerns and varied aims of the better 
minds tend more and more to detach them 
from questions of secondary interest ; and thur 
fashion has become a will-o’-the-wisp, a pro 
duct of the swampiest flats of human intelli- 
gence, and the so-called art of dress relegate: 
to those smug dwellers in low places who fat- 
ten upon folly. For its more humble protes 
sors, and the whole class of journeywomen, 
the elevation in the kind of work that woul: 
follow upon simplified forms of dress would be 
a gain of which it is difficult to estimate th 
extent. The wasted labor otf these poor whits 
slaves is an evil so serious that although i 
has been touched upon and passed, as besid: 
the immediate question, a word more in thi 
place must be said upon it. Theirs is an in- 
dustry not only poorly paid and profitless i: 
its result, but one which, spent upon epheme 
ral forms, partakes of their shiftiness, and re- 
acts injuriously upon the worker. Not alom 
does it afford no field for the exercise of th 
higher faculties, but it is made hopeless by th: 
sense of transitoriness. The iatest produc: 
of the man-milliner, heavy with toil, an 
involved as a bad dream, will have be- 
come ‘‘old clothes” before the gloss is of 
the silk. It is contended that labor ca 
only confer dignity on the laborer whe: 
it carries with it a sense of use, or is ap 
plied to permanent forms. The shawl o: 
square of stuff which receives enrichment at 
the hands of the needle- woman is such a form 
and offers a legitimate field for beautiful de 
sign and careful execution; if its worthie 
specimens were signed like other masterpiece: 
of art—signed by designer and executan 
alike when the two were not combined—i 
would be to the advantage of all concerned.— 
The Cornhill Magazine. 








General Miscellany. 





GaME IN COLORADO. 


In the September Scribner, Mr. J. Harrisor 
Mills, well known in Denver, Col., as an ol 
hunter, has a paper on ‘‘Hunting the Mule 
Deer in Colorado,” for which he writes th: 
text, makes most of the original drawings and 
engraves several of the blocks. The follow- 
ing extract may be of interest to sportsmen :— 

Says a well-known sportsman, in a work re 
cently issued for the use of the fraternity. 
‘Good hunting is at present scarcely to be 
found east of the Missouri River. West oi 
that stream, however, there is a wide extent 
of territory in many parts of which game ma) 
still be found in considerable abundance by 
those who are sufficiently acquainted with the 
country to know where to look for it. * * A: 
things stand at present the country wher 
game most abounds is that which is now or 
lately has been infested by the Indians. * * 
The Indians are the only real game preserverr 
in the West.” 

That portion of the new state of Colorad: 
lying west of the main range and north of the 
San Juan mining region, is perhaps ane of the 
very best of these localities ; certainly the*most 
accessible and praeticable at a moderate ex 
penditure of ensayo time. Here in four 
days, by rail from New York City, one may 
mount a well-trained animal and plunge at 
once into the primeval wilds. Here are th 
gate-ways of the great parks, in and surround- 
ing which are thousands of square miles 
suited by nature to the purpose of a strong- 
hold from which the game can never be wholl) 
driven. Just within its farther limit is the 
Ute reservation, and its bulk is almost debat- 
able ground,—the Indians hunting here and 
loath to yield to the whites entire possession 
of their richest grounds, and their great medi- 
cine waters, the Hot Springs of Middle Park. 
During the present year pending legislation 
will probably limit these Piendly savages to a 
more remote point, and then the most timid 
of pilgrims may revel in the plenty of a_region 
where | have seen five thousand elk in view at 
once,—the number estimated by men of life- 
long experience as herders,---gnd where | 
have known one man to kill forty bulls at sin- 
gle stand. May a merciful Providence impel 
our legislators to inyent some means of con- 
trolling the waste of this wealth! 

But, as I have said, total extermination is 
impossible. This is demonstrated in the case 
of the animal I am about to describe, which 
persists in using even those foot-hill nin 
of Boulder County, where mining, milling, 
grasing and agriculture make together one of 
the thriftiest localities of the new West. Year 
aft.r year he continues to startle the plough- 
man or herders by his sudden appearance, 
and a fortunate pistol-shot sometimes secures 
him for the larder; but of hunting, properly, 
there is little done now in the regions of 
great tellurium discoveries, that haye con- 
verted into swarming camps the hills over 
which, during, my novitiate, I ranged with 
Hank Green, the Tourtillots, “Big” Osborne 
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NANTUCKET AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


Let us now speak of Nantucket as a summer 
resort. It is continually swept by winds from 
the broad Atlantic, and no matter how warm 
the atm on the mainland bere every- 
thing is cooland inspiring. I find that after 
a short visit to this place I can cheerfully give 
assent to the prediction of one who says, 
*‘Nantucket will yet be to New England what 
the beautiful Isle of Wight is to Old Eng- 
land—a delightful sanitarium and summer re- 
sort.” The place is beautiful for situation, 
with a harbor of good capacity, and one can 
hardly doubt that there is a bright and pros- 
perous career for this town in the future. 
Charmingly located thirty miles out at sea, 
with the blue canopy of heaven above and the 
waters of the bay and the broad Atlantic en- 
circling it, a salubr ous climate, society of 
noted refinement and culture, and schools of 
the best «lass, this town makes one of the best 
summer resorts in the country. Summer -visi- 
tors will here find every facility for pleasure 
excursions on the water, both up the inner 
land-locked harbor and outside the bar, and 
such sailing parties can be varied by visiting 
the sharking grounds or by running along the 
south shore after swordfish. One of the pleas- 
ant things to be remembered is that the place 
is peculiarly rich in piscatory treasures. 
Along the western shore of the Island there 
are good secluded bathing places, and under 
what is known as the cliff, along the shore tor 
quite a distance in the inner harbor, bathing 
houses have been erected for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors. There are several fine cot- 
tages on the cliffs. There is one Nantucket 
institution which should be mentioned—the 
Squantum. No description can do it real 
justice. It is an artificial, rustic and highly 
enjoyable out-of-doors picnic, and if conduct- 
ed after the Nantucket fashion it furnishes a 
good day’s pastime.— Cor. N. Y. Herald. 








Fiom Sunday Afternoon. 
DANDELION GHOSTS. 


BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


The common flower that children love 
All other common flowers above, 

The dandelion bioom, alas, 

No longer stars the roudside grass, 

But folds uwuy its y+ lluw robes; 

And now a myriad gauzy globes, 

Gray poorenes ghosts, float everywhere, 
Like bubbles blown along the air. 


Dear home-like flower, which cheers alway 
The dusty path of every day, 

Even death is kind to thee and brings 
Twin-gifts of liberty and wings; 

Oh, peer of butterflies and bees, 

Fair playmate of the wandering breeze, 
Methinks | would rejoice to be 

A free and fetterless ghost like thee! 


No ghastly phantom, pale and stark, 

Stalking, reproachful through the dark, 

To trigut the souls which held me dear, 

And mourned my loss with tear and tear ;— 
Anu yet, at last—so hard to bear 

Are loneliness and dull despair— 

Their pain of sore bereavement healed 

With love more warm than ghosts can yield ;— 


No spectre, bringing woe and dread, 
To bianch from timid lips the red, 
But such a gentle ghust as might 
Unchallenged come in fair day light, 
Unsoviled by dust, unwet by dew, 

ln fearless freedom strange and new, 
To sail serenely through the air 
Uncaught, unhindered, everywhere 


No fate were happier than to be 

An evanescent ghost like thee, 

A mild returner from the dead, 

Which few would note, and none would dread; 
To visit, not in grief or gloom, 

The scenes which saw my early bloom, 

And mark how perfect and how fair 

The world could be,—and I not there! 


Ah, happy flower, that smilest through 
Thy three bright days of >un and dew, 
And then, when time decrees thy doom, 
Risest anew in rarer bloom, 

A pe fect sphere of dainticst white, 

As soft as uir, as still as ight, 

Leaving these earthly damps of ours 

To seck, perhaps, the heaven of flowers! 








A COLORED VOTER. 


‘‘Abraham, how do the white and the col- 
sred people get along together at the South ?” 
**Why, dey gits along, well enough; to be 
ure dey do. Why shouldn't dey git along to- 
sedder? Dey all b’longs yere, an’ dey was 
sll born an’ brung up yere. Of course dey 
zits along. But, massa, we worrs!” 
As he vitered the words ‘‘we wotes,” Abra- 
aam’s face was astudy. The index finger of 
nis right hand was pressed against his lips, 
snd his countenance assumed an expression at 
»nce full of meaning and yet as blank as a 
stone wall. Finding that he was disposed to 
take refuge behind this pantomime from fur- 
cher revelations, I replied: **Yes, I know you 
vote, Abraham, but the thing that | want to 
<now is whether there are not serious troubles 
ind differences here between the colored peo- 
ple and the white people. How is it?” 
‘*‘Why, to be sure dar’s troubles an’ differ- 
ences down here; in course dar is. Don’t ye 
see niggers is niggers, an’ white folks is white 
iolks down Souf, jis like dey is all overs? | 
-pect dar’s troubles tween folks up Norf, an’ 
jat’s de way ’tis down Souf. Sometimes de 
white foiks has a row, an’ den again sometimes 


‘olks pitch into de niggers, an’ sometimes de 
uiggers pitch into de white folks—an’ den 
again dey don’t. But, 1 say, massa, WE 
wotss!” 
Again Abraham resorted to the same ex- 
pressive pantomime, but I pretended not to 
omprehend his meaning, though J began to 
aave a glimmering of it. Sol resumed: **You 
save told me that twice, Abraham, but itis no 
snswer to my question. Now no dodging, 
yut come straight to the point—are the white 
peo, le and the colored tolks friends or ene- 
ies?’ Do you understand that?” : 
**Oh yes, massa, dat talk’s plainenough. I 
zuess 1 kin understan’ it widout kickin’. Now 
jis lemme tell you how ‘tis. S'pose a nigger 
zits sick ; well, dar ain’t no nigger doctors, an’ 
we've got to go to de white doctors. Under- 
tan’? Well, jis so, dar ain’t no nigger law- 
yers, nor bankers, nor butchers, nor bakers, 
,or nuffin’, ar.’ we've got to ‘pend on de white 
.awyers av’ butchers an’ bakers. Understan’ 
massaP Very well, den, ef I wants to buy 
sny thin’, or ef l’ve got any thin’ to sell, dar 
sin’t no niggers to go to, an’ I’ve got to go to 
le white folks. S’pose my chile was to die, 
u’ye spect I'd want anudder common nigger jis 
uke meto bury him? No, Sir; he should have 
le best minister dar is a-goin’ An’ den agin, 
spose dar’s sickness or trouble in my fam'ly, 
an’ I want good keer an’ words o’ comfort, do 
you spect I’d ren to udder niggers to git ‘em ? 
All I've got to say is, ef I did, I'd be disap- 
p'inted, sure. But I don’t do it, an’ no nig 
gers does it what kin help it. Ef my wife or 
cbile gits taken bad, 1 goes to Kurnel Bob's 
sister, an’ den I knows its boun’ to come right 
ef any thing kin make it come right; an’ ef I 
zits into trouble, like that dam bail, why I jis 
zoes to Kurnel Bob hisse’f, and be helps me to 
pull through. Dat’s what we niggers bas got 
to do, massa. But den, you see, WE WOTEs! ” 
No ingenuity of which 1 was the master 
could extract a more direct reply from Abra- 
uam, who seemed to be an adept in the art of 
saying nothing with his tongue while his face 
and eyes and hands spoke volumes. I had no 
doubt, however, that the impression he sought 
to convey was that while there were many 
strong ties of interest, affection, and sympa- 
"hy between the two races, and thet while the 
negroes instinctively resorted to the whites in 
great emergencies, deferring to their superior 
intelligence in matters of domestic or business 
concernment, they still held themselves distinct 
politically, because they perceived that some- 
where in this field there was an antagonism of 
interests, which they held in restraint by mass- 
ing y choy as = undivided unit.—Charles 
D. Deshler, in Harper's Magazine for Sep- 
2 ™?p gasine for Sep 





AN ENTOMOLOGIOCAL EVENT. 


_ There is now on the way to New York what 
is — the most wonderful entomological 
collection in the world, and, strange to say, it 
has been made by an old actor, Mr. Henry 
Edwards of California, who will be the stage 
manager of the Boston Theatre next season. 
He began the task when only ten years of age. 
Since that time by purchase, personal effort 
in various parts of the world, and a system of 
exchange with something like 137 correspond- 
ents, he has secured no less than 78,000 spe- 
cies, comprising 265,000 specimens. To pack 
these for transportation around the Horn oc- 
cupied three weeks of hard work of several 
persons. They fill 1036 boxes, requiring a 
ro of 720 cubic feet, or eighteen tons of 
ship measurement. The immensity of the col- 
lection may be inferred from the statement of 
this fact. Mr. Edwards is a member of some 
sixteen learned societies in «lifferent parts of 
the world, and has to maintain an immense 
correspondence with the great scientists of the 
world, including Darwin, Lubbock, Wallace 
and other prominent naturalists in this coun- 
try. Had Professor Agassiz lived, the collec- 
tion would undoubtedly have passed iato the 
possession of Harvard University. Its future 
disposition ig in abeyance, but before it passes 
away from yiew it may possibly be exhibited 
in public for the it of scientific admirers. 
Those who have seen the collection describe 
it as wonderful. 





REMEDY FOR MERCURY AND LEAD 
POISONING. 


A — scientific jury has lately awarded 
to M. Melsens the samaard aries of 10,000 
francs for the best contribution tothe ameli 
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Uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy. 
mendation. of te New Yor Board of Heatly wed af culvent physicians and 
family having once used the Royal Baking Powder wil eer be it it. 
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sources, is the iodide of potassium. The ac- 
tion of the iodide is to transform into soluble 
form and to eliminate from the system the ac- 
cumulation of insoluble metallic compounds, 
upon the presence of which the affections of 
the organs involved by the disease depend. 
The rena Academy likewise has crowned 
this important discovery with the Montbyon 
prize.—Lditor’s Scientific Record, in Har- 
per’s Magazine for September. 





TAMING SEALS FOR FISHING. 

There exists an animal which might be 
trained to render us great service ; that is the 
seal, which is slaughtered so mercilessly for 
the sake of its oil and skin. Intelligent and 
affectionate, it possesses all the qualities suit- 
able for a domestic state. The director of the 
museum at Dijon had so skilfully tamed one 
some years ago that, though by nature am- 
phibious, its primitive habits were changed, 
and it rarely went into the water, placing it- 
self during the winter close to its master in 
the warm corner of the fireside, stretched on 
the wood ashes. If pains were taken to teach 
the seal, it might become to the fisherman 
what the dog is to the hunter. Nor need we 
despair of such a result, for the Chinese train 
the remora, or sucking-fish, to catch turtles, 
and the heron and the cormorant to capture 
fishes. The coasts of England would be fit 
places for the education of the seal. The 
value of such help may be imagined when we 
think of the great solitude of the sexn,—so 
many times larger than the space covered by 
land,—where man has no ally, and can only 
count upvn those who dread him. What an 


interest for him in the very element itself to | 


have a friend and companion who would fol- 
low bim in his fishing expeditions! 
not wanting conclusive results which have 


been obtained in individual cases; and, if the 
same care were extended to the race, we may | 


say that the seal is an ally reacty prepa:ed by 
nature.— Chambers’s Journal. 





HeaLtHrutness oF Fruit.—Dr. B. F. 


Dunkley has made public some interesting | 
facts derived from his own experience in re- | 
When he | 


gard to the healthfulness of fruit. 
first went to Dunksburg, Mo., thirty years 
ago, no orchards were there, and few vege 
tables were raised. ‘he diet of the people 
consisted of corn bread, bacon and a litile 
black coffee, without sugarorcream Inflam- 
matory disorders, especially as relate to the 
lungs, brain, bowels and heart, prevailed in 
the winter, and were often attended with fatal 
results. Malignant dysentery, the pest of ar- 
mies shut off from fruit, afflicted many of the 
inhabitants in the summer and fall, and in the 
spring it was not uncommon tor whole families 
to be sick with scurvy, the disease so fatal to 
sailors on long voyages before canning fruit 
was discovered. Dr. Dunkiey told his scurvy 
stricken patients, to their great surprise, that 
their blood needed no medicine other than 
vegetable acids, and he ordered them to eat 
oranges, lemons and sheep sorrels. Now 
fruit and garden vegetables are abundant in 
the locality, and the diseases are not of so ma- 
lignant a type, and yield much more readily 
to treatment. When the orchard first began 
to bear, Dr. Dunkley noticed that those chil- 
dren whose fathers had planted apple trees ate 
plentifully of the fruit both green and ripe, 


and had most excellent health, while children | 


living where no apples grew were dying of 
flux. 
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SANFORD’S 


JAMAICA GINGER 


THE QUINTESSENCE OF JAMAICA 
GINGER, CHOICE AROMATICS, 
AND FRENCH BRANDY, 


Ts a delicions, harmless, and strengthening 
substitute for all kinds of stimulants. It 
promptly relieves Dyspepsia, Oppression 
after Eating, and every species of Indi- 
gestion, corrects all dis‘urbanc7s of the 
Stomach and Towels, prevents sickness f-om 
chonge of food, wafer, _or climste, cures 
Cramps and Pains, breaks up Colds, Chills, 
and Fevers in one night. It promotes per- 
spiration, restores the circulation, warms, 
strengthens, and invigortes the body, quiets 
the mind and nervous forces, end induces 
refreshing sleep. For the young, the aged, 
and the infirm, cn land or sea, under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions, this grand pana- 
co of health stands without an equal in the 












































vast and bulky catalogue of the moteria 
medica. Beware of diluted and _ worthless 
imitations recommende’t by deslers for pur- 
poses of gain. — 1d 
insist upon having 


SANFORD’S JAMAICA GINGER 


Sold by all Whojesale nnd Retail Druggists, 














out the Uni*ed Ftates and Canadas, Price, 
50 cents per bottle. WEEKS & POTTER, 


Gener7l Agents and Wholesale Druggists, 
Boston, Mass. 


Ed MUL LIONS 
ELECTRIFIED! 


Science aolds the lightuimg in her hand, What was 
once the terror of millions is now the minister: ungel 
of other millions. Wuat killed, now curcs, ccs 
tricity, 23a grand curative aud restorative ageut, is 
Hot equall.d by auy otler elomcut or medicine lu tho 
history of the lcaling art. Unicss tho yital spark has 
fied the body, restoration by mcans of clectricity is 
possible. I]t is the last resort of all physicians and 
surgoons in suspended animation, aud has succeeded 
jn restoring muscular action and jife when the breath 

t the body. The value of this great 
in tac treatmentof such discascs as Rucuma- 
tism, Paralysis, St. Vitus’ Dance, Iuflammation of the 
Kidneys, ctc., remains unqucstioned by the bighest 
medical authoritics, But how apply it fo any part o 
the body copiquonsly: conve eat ys ppd 

mically he javention of Collins’ Voltaic 
aster mects this great popular want, aud furn'shcs 
electricity to millions of unhappy invalids in 89 perfect 
@ manner 28 to casllone tho adimira lon of the medical 
y: Collins’ Voltaic Plasters consist of silyer 

zinc pl carefully attac togcth 

bedded in a@ highly Medicated Plastcr, 
Pains, Lameness, Sorencss, Numbness, Weakness and 
inflamma fon of the Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Spleen, 
Bowens, Bladder, Heart, and Muscles. Collins’ Vol. 
taic asters ara the most specdy, safc, and ¢ ‘ective 
remedy eyer offered the afilicted and are warranted 
superior ta cyery other plaster before the public, 
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fr ce, cents. Sold by all Wholesale and Retail 
ruggists throughout the United States and Canadas, 
and WEEES & POTTER, Proprietors, Boston, Ask 
for and insist upon having 
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CHOICE BOOKS. 


NI FROM THE FOLLOWING LIST 
yy ‘of the NEW ENGLAND FAKMER. Lhe 
bouks will be sent you by mail, postage paid, on rece 
vf price. This list comprises many standard wor 
upon iculture, horticulture, and the arts connected 
therewith. Some of these books are absolutely indis- 
pensible to a farmer's library. 


Allen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New American Farm Book $2.90 

Allen’s (L. F.) Amerioam Uatile «1+ +++ + 2.0 

Allen's (K. L.) American Farm Book. .+s++«++ 

Allen’s (L. F.) Kural Architecuure ... +++ > 1.60 

Alien’s (K. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals . 1,00 

American Bird buncier... ++ + ww 

American Kose Ouiturist . . «++ «++ 

Awerican Weeds aud Useful Plants . 

Atwood’s Country and suburban Houses... - 

Baker's Practical aud dcieutilic Fruit Culture. . — 

Garry's Fruit Guruen . . see 

Bell’s Carpentry Maude Easy 

Bewment’s Kabbit bancier 

Sommer’s Method of Muking Manures . 

Boussinguull’s Kural Loonuwy 

Bracketi’s Farm ‘lulk; puper, 50 cts.; cloth, . 

GBreck’s New Book vi flowers 

trill’s Farm-Gardening and seed-Growing . . - 

Brown's Laxidermist’s dianual 

Kroom-Corn and Brooms. . paper, 60 ets.; cloth 

Guckner’s American Manures 

isuei’s Cider Maker's Manual 

Buist’s Flower-Garden Virectory 

buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener 

Burges’ American heunel and Sporting Field. . 

Surntam’s New roulury book 

burns’ Architectural Drawing Book 

urns’ Miusirated Drawing bouk 

Burns’ VUruamental Drawing Bouvk 

Caidweil’s Agricuiiural Chemical Analysis . 

Canary Birds; paper, 00 cls.; cloth, 

Choriton’s Grape-Grower'’s Guide 

Cleveland's Landscape Architecture 

Cobbetw’s Awerican Gardener 

Cole’s American fruit book 

Cole’s American Veterinarian 

Cooked and Covking Fou tor Domestic Animals 

Vorbett’s Poulury Sura aud Market; paper, 0 
Cts.; cloth, 

Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, l2mo 

Dadd’s American Catile Docvwr, l2mo, 

Duud’s American Caitie Doctor, Sve, cloth . 


oo Bee 
Daad’s American Kelurmed Horse Book, 5v0, cloth 


2.50 
1.26 


Dead Shot; or sportsman’s Complete Guide . . 
Detail Cottage and Coustrucive Architecture 
De Voe’s Market Assistant 

Downing’s Landscape Gurdening. . . 

Dwyer’s Horse book 

husiwood en the Cranberry 

bhggieston’s hud of tne W orld 

bggieston’s Hoosicr schuol Master 


| byyleston’s Mystery of Metropolisville 
| Mygieston’s (Geo. ( 
| hiliott’s Hund Boukior bruit Growers; paper, 60 


.) Man of tieuer 


Cts.; cloth, 

Elliott’s iaud Book of Practical Landscape Gar. 
dening ee 

Elliott’s W estern Fruit Grow er’s Guide 

bvery Horse Owner's Cyciopadia . 

Fiela’s Pear Culture eee 

Fiux Culture, (Seven l’rize Essays by Practical 
growers) 

Flint (Cuuuries L.) ou Grasses 

French's karm Draimage 

Pulier’s Grape Cullurist 

Fuller's Llustrated sirawberry Culturist ... . 

Fuller’s Small fruit Cuiturist 

Fulton’s Peach Culture 

Gardner's Carriage Painters’ Manual 

Gurduer’s iow tu Paiut 

Geyeiin’s Pouitry-breeding 

Gregory su Cubbages 

Gregory Ob Unlou Kaising 

Gregory On Syquushe 

Guenun on Much Cow 

Harris’s lusects Lujuriousto Vegetation; Plain §4 
Caqlored hugravings.. 6... 6 eee ee ee 6.50 

Harris on the brig 

Hedges’ on Dorgno or the Northern Sugar Plant 

Nelwsley’s Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Viants . . 

Hendersun’s Gardeniug tur Mieusure 

Mendersvn’s Gardening tor Pront 

Heuderson's Practical b loriculture 

Herbert's Hints to Moroe-Ke epers 

Holden’s Book of Birds; paper, 25 ets., cloth . . 

Mvvpes’s buvk Of KEvergrecus 

Hovper’s Dog and Gun, puper, 30 cts.; cloth. . 

Hop Culture. By bine experienced cultivators , 

hiow to Make Candy 

How to Use the Pistol 


Huuter and Lrapper 


Hussey’s Mome buildings... 6.6 6 + ee eee 
dennings On Callie and (heir Diseases 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made hasy 
Jennings On tie Horse aud Mis Disemses . . . . 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry 
Jersey, Alderney, and Guernsey Cow 
John Andioss (mebecca Harding Davis 
Jobuson’s iow Crops Feed 
Johnson's How Crops Grow 
Johnson's Peat and its Uses 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry 
Johnston's Elements of Agriculiural Chemistry . 
King’s Beekeepers’ Text book; paper, 40c; cloth 
Kilippart’s W heat Piant 
Lakey’s Village and Vountry Houses ..... 
Leucuar’s Huw to bulid Hut-Houses 
Lewis’ Peupie’s racitical l’oultry Keeper... . 
Loriug’s Faurm-Y ard Club of Jutuam 
Lyman’s Cutten Culture. . 
MeClure’s Diseuoes of the Ar 

Sleep 
Miles’ ou the Llorse’s Foot 
Mour on the Grape-Vine 
Mrs. Coruelius'’> }vung Housckeeper’s F mend 
My Vineyard at Lukeview 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Parm and Sea... . 
Norton’s scientific Agriculture 
Unions—How to Raise them Profitably 
Our Farm of Four Acres; paper, 30c; cloth, 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture 
Parson's on the Kose 


Sezkkeer 


2 
~ 


Percheron Horse 

l’hin’s How to Use the Microscope 

Phin’s Lightning Rods aud their Construction 

Vlumbers’, Carpenters’ and Builders’ Guide. . . 

Potato Culture. (l’rize Kosuy.) Iaper 

Pretty Mrs. Gaston (J. ksten Couke) 

Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-heeping 

Quincy (Hon. Josiah) on soiliug Cattle 

Quinn's Money in the Garden 

Quiun’s Pear Culture tor Profit 

Kundali’s kine Wovul sheep Husbandry 

Kandail’s Sheep Husbandry 

Register of Ku:al Aflairs, bound, 7 

Keyister Of Kural Aflairs | 1577) 

Kichardson ou the Dog; pauper, 300; cloth, . . 

Kiley’s Potato Pests. . . pauper, dvc., cloth 

Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden 

Koe’s Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits . 

Koe'’s Play and Protit iu my Garden 

Samuel’s Birds of New kugiand and Adjacent 
plates : 

Saunders’s Domestic Poultry; paper, 40c; cloth, 

Schenck’s Gardener's Text-bouk 

Sheeting on the Wing 

Skilltul Housewife 

Slack’s lrout Culture oe f 

Starr’s “Forest aud stream” Hand Book for Ri. 
femen 

Stewart's Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, and 
Orchard °° 

Stewart’> Shepherd’s Mauual 

Stewart's Sorguum aud its l’roducts 

Stewart's Stuvie book . . 

Stoddurd’s Au Egg Furm; paper, 50 

Stonehenge on the Dog. . vyaamer eee 

Stonehenge on the Hurse in Stable and Field. 
Am. bh., 

Stonelienge on the Horse in Stable and Field. 
Kung. Ed., Svo. 

Tegetmvier’s Poultry Book . 

The Ritle: Its Theory aud Practices ‘ru ‘ 

Thomas’ American bruit Culturist . . New Ed. . 

Thomas’s Farm Luiplements and Machinery 

Thompson's Food of Animals 

fim bunker Papers 

Tobacco Culture. 


RSEVSEE: 


Seeuseesesekee 


* 
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? 
co 


8 Sa 


; cloth ., 


vators 

furner’s Cotton Planters’ Manual . . ‘ . 

V _— Flower and Vegetable Garden ; paper, 50c; 

Get, os a6 

Vilie’s Chemical Manures 

Warder’s American ’omvulogy , 

Warder’s Hedges aud Eve rgreens 

Waring’s Draining tor i’roui aud Health . . . . 

Waring’s Earth Closets and Karth Sewage... 

W aring’s Farmers’ Vacation 

Waring’s tLiements of Agriculture 

Waring’s Haudy-Kook of Musbanudry 

Weidenmaun’s Beautitying ¢ vunury Homes. 
superb quarto vuluwe #4 lithograph plates 
in cvlurs ° 

W hite’s Cranberry Culture 

White's Gardening tur the South 

Woodruil’s Trottuug Horse of America. , 

Wright's Brahma Fuwi 

Wright's Practical loultry-Keeper 

Youstt aud spouver on the Horse 

Youatt and Martiu on Cattle 

Youatt on the Hog 

Youutt on Sheep 


Address all orders to 
Rn. P. EATON & Co. 
34 Merchants Row, soston.§ 


roc. worth 

will kill 

more flies g 

than $10 8 

worth of 

Fly Paper, © 

No dirt, 

no trouble, 5 

Sold by = 

Davccists =e 

Every- ty 

WHERE. Fe ae : 
Botanic Medicine Co., Buffalo,N. ¥. 


Owe 





BY READING AND 
practicing the inestimable truths 
contained in the best medica) book 
ever ixsued, entitled SELF-PRE. 
BERVATION. Price only $). 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
It treats of Exhaested a 


THYSELF Premature Decline, Nervous 
Physical Debility, and the end. 


less concomitant ills and untold miseries that result 
therefrom, and contains more than 50 original preseri 
tions, any one of which is worth the price of the book. 
This book was written by the most extensive and 
or the — skilful practitioner in America, ta 
whom was awarded a gold and jewelled med: 
National Medical Association. : ie Se 
A Pamphlet, illustrated with 
the very finest Steel Engravings 
—a marvel of art and beauty— 
once. Address 
PEABODY MEDICAL IN- 
STITUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., 
ly47 Boston, Mass. 
P Sa . 
7 
RESTORED. 
mm e decay, nervous debility, ete, having tri 
every known remedy, has f a simple sel i cure, 
which he will send FRrEes to his fellow sulferers. 
J. HB. REEVES, 43 Chatham s,, N. ¥. 


sent FREE to all. Send for it at 
A vicuim of youthfal impradence, eausin ma: 
od fe vain 





ly22 
GOLD PLA™ SD WATCHES. Cheapest 
inthe known world. Sample aich Free 
S3i&: Address, A Coutre> &Co., Chicago. 





‘Terms and $5 otutit 


- Saiesmen wanted tose!) ow 
De bo deale, 4. No peddiiag 


$66 a week in your own town. 
free. Hi. | HA LLETT & Co., Portland, Me. lywe 
pie 
Expenses paid. Permanent 
ry 8. A. GRANT 


- ale 2, 6 6 & © Home St, Cipeimasu, 


$10 to $1000 Invested in Wall St. Btocks makes 


fortunes every month. Book sent 
ddress 
BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 Wall St., N. 


= nee i 


Wry 
Chewing & 1.00 


at Centennial E->osition for 
fms chewing qualities and excellence and iu: ing char. 
Geter of sweetening and flavoring. The best, robacce 
ever made, As our blue strip trade-mark is closely 
imitated on interior goods, see that Jockven’s Best im 
hovers pias. Sold by alidealers, Send for sample, 
“a to C. A. Jackson & Co., Miys., Petersburg, Va- 

y2o 








ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PUNE. 


“ROYAL has a larger sale than all other baking 


combined—because of ita Pu 
owes GRAPE CKEAM TA RTA lnpeneds a pe 
bas received the Indorsement and recom- 


scientific men everywhere. No 


ple os te Chel a bear in mind that # pare powder lke the Hoyal cannot be bougit at the same 























